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WASHINGTON’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  J}.D. 

A  Byiag  trip  to  our  national  capital  by  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  railway  that  are  rirals  in  a 
royal  endeavor  to  make  the  citizen  travel  like  a 
prince,  as  he  goes  up  to  the  American  court, 
suggests  to  us  the  ideal  of  a  national  social  and 
religious  centre,  which  Washington  might, 
possibly  is  beginning  already  to  realize.  The 
merely  conventional  social  life  of  great  cities  is 
of  one  type  all  the  world  over  now,  with  local 
or  national  variations.  But  the  United  States 
of  America  has  really  something  within  its 
possibilities  or  capabilities  that  should  carry  it 
beyond  the  conventional  and  toward  the  higher 
ideals  of  organized  social  intercourse  among  its 
people.  So  many  cities  now  coming  into  prom¬ 
inence,  are  simply  ambitious  to  imitate  New 
York  or  Boston,  that  one’s  patriotic  ambition 
begets  the  desire  to  see  in  the  new  and  really 
magnificent  city  on  the  Potomac,  a  type  of 
social  life  that  shall  be  in  the  best  character¬ 
istics,  American.  We  shall  get  enough  of  Paris 
and  London.  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  always 
at  command.  What  we  need  is  some  great 
city  that  will  take  all  that  is  good  from  every 
and  any  other  the  world  over,  and  mould  it 
into  something  better.  We  need  an  American 
social  life  in  a  recognized  centre,  that  is  robust 
enough  not  to  lose  its  personality  by  contrast 
with  the  world.  That  is,  we  need  a  city  that 
shall  do  for  the  whole  people  what  Boston, 
dear,  solid  old  Boston,  has  done  for — Boston. 
Boston— forgive  us — is  provincial  because  she 
lives  for  herself  and  appropriates  so  much  of 
the  culture  of  Harvard,  that  it  does  not  go 
round  to  the  other  centres. 

New  York  is  a  great  centre  indeed.  So  great 
that  it  has  to  break  up  into  sections  of  400, 
with  really  no  sort  of  cohesion  or  power  to 
resolve  its  vast  resources  into  a  unique  form. 
As  it  is  and  must  be  a  financial  centre,  money 
will  have  sway.  And  Chicago  must  be,  at  least 
till  the  Fair  is  over,  what  she  has  been  for  the 
last  lifetime  of  her  unparalleled  growth,  a  sort 
of  social  cyclone.  But  Washington  has  it  oppor¬ 
tunity  now— for  how  long  one  cannot  predict 
a  glance  at  the  city  tells  any 


Life  in  Ancient  Eotft  and  Asetiua.  From'tte 
French  of  Q.  Maspero.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  1893. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  qualities  of  a  special 
fitness  in  point  of  knowledge,  and  an  emineni 
ability  to  present  the  results  of  a  life’s  study  in 
popular  language,  are  united  in  the  same  pesr- 
(on.  Too  often  the  specialist  is  only  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  bis  peers,  or  advanced  students.  When  a 
book  appears  which  has  behind  it  a  knowledge, 
thorough  and  exact,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  couched  in  language  entirely  intelligible  to 
any  reader,  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  Such  a  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  one  before  us.  Usually,  popular 
presentation  is  left  to  men  of  half  knowledge, 
who  are  able  to  grasp  the  points  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  present  them  at  second  hand  in 
It  is  a  distinct  gain,  therefore. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  SiVEUI 
Bv  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Curler. 

If  you  want  to  be  saved,  then  something 
must  be  done,  and  done  speedily.-  While  you 
never  will  be  saved  by  the  merit  of  your  good 
works,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  you  cannot 
be  saved  without  works.  Salvation  is  only 
secured  by  coming  to  Christ  and  by  obeying 
Christ,  and  that  signifies  action.  The  only 
proof  that  you  have  come  to  Christ,  is  that  you 
honestly  endeavor  to  keep  His  Commandments, 
and  that  means  action  on  your  part  also.  You 
must  “work  out  your  salvation”  as  if  all 
depended  upon  yourself ;  you  must  trust  Christ 
as  if  all  depended  upon  Him.  Both  of  these  are 
true. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  saved  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion  that  some  others  were,  or  judge 
your  feelings  by  others.  God  is  sovereign,  and 
will  deal  with  you  in  His  own  way.  He  no 
more  requires  you  to  pass  through  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  with  A - or  B - ,  than  He  requires 

you  to  look  like  them  or  dress  bke  them.  His 
command  is  to  repent  of  your  sins  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour  and  your 
Master.  Are  you  honestly  and  prayerfully 
striving  to  do  that  ?  Then  you  are  beginning 
to  have  a  spiritual  experience  of  your  own,  and 
it  will  not  exactly  resemble  any  .other  person’s 
experience  in  this  world.  God  is  very  rich, 
and  does  not  need  to  copy  Himself  when  re¬ 
making  a  human  soul  any  more  than  when 
creitiug  human  bodies.  No  two  are  precisely 
alike.  Some  hearts  are  gemtly  opened,  some 
are  pryed  open  by  a  sort  of  holy  violence. 
Some  sinners  are  quietly  drawn  to  Jesus,  others 
are  driven  to  Him  through  the  hail  storm  of 
afflictions,  or  under  the  thunderings  of  a  broken 
law  echoed  by  an  upbraiding  conscience.  Con¬ 
versions  do  not  seem  to  be  as  often  attended  by 
harrowing  and  distressing  convictions  of  sin  as 
they  formerly  were.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  still  remains  true  that  if  you  want  to  be 
saved,  there  is  no  other  way  than  for  you  to 
renounce  sin  and  to  begin  to  obey  the  Lor<I 
Jesus  Christ.  ' 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  do  not 
have  an  immediate  sense  of  pardon,  or  an  im¬ 
mediate  inlet  of  great  joy.  If  a  happy  hope 
were  gained  too  easily,  it  might  be  valued  too 
lightly.  Persevere  in  praying,  persevere  in 
trusting  Christ,  persevere  in  trying  to  do  His 
will.  You  are  invited  to  “come  with  boldness” 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Ask  what  you  want, 
and  all  you  want.  Christ  loves  to  be  sought; 
and  if  He  delays  to  grant  certain  blessings,  it 
is  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Syro-phenician  woman) 
for  good  reasons  of  His  own.  Despair  never 
has  saved  a  soul,  and  never  will.  You  will 
lose  everything  by  becoming  discouraged,  or 
by  retreating.  Set  yoi 
Suppose  that  Columbus 


and  there  giving  loose  rein  to  her  imagine- 


Sion, 

tion,  h,:d  created  these  grotesque  and  fantastic 
forms,  only  to  laugh  at,  and  then  to  eat  them. 

The  most  beautiful  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  city  is  its  green  lawns.  The  perpetual  fall 
of  moisture  and  the  warm  air  keep  them  green 
all  the  year,  and  no  words  can  describe  the 
pleasure  it  gives  the  eye  to  behold  their  verdure 
in  mid-winter. 

An  observant  traveller  has  predicted  that  this 
peculiar  climate  will,  in  the  future,  develop  a 
type  of  character  that  will  resemble  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Whatever  the  future  may  do  in  the  way 
of  producing  types,  the  past  has  at  least  created 
some  of  the  most  prepossessing  individuals 
whom  I  have  ever  met. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  very 
well  acquainted  with  one  of  jthe  “successful 
men”  cf  Portland.  Not  that  I  worship  th^ 
American  god,  “Success.”  In  a  retired  niche 
of  my  temple  there  is  a  divinity  before  which  I 
have  more  often  prostrated  myself.  His  name 
is  Failure,  and  he  has  wrought  more  good  for 
man  than  his  illustrious  rival.  But  it  is  inter- 
,esting  to  study  the  secret  of  success.  I  ob¬ 
served  my  friend  closely,  and  noticed  that  he 
carried  all  the  memoranda  of  his  enormous 
business  in  his  hat.  I  said  to  myself,  “This  is 
the  secret.”  But  I  found  out  that  he  wore  a 
very  large  size,  and  that  it  would  hold  a  good 
deal  more  paper  than  mine. 

My  friend  does  not  worship  his  own  success, 
nor  does  he  ask  any  one  else  to  bow  down  be¬ 
fore  it,  but  is  the  simplest  and  most  unaffected 
of  men.  In  fact,  I  have  his  permission  to  nar¬ 
rate  a  story  which  he  tells,  to  show  how  suffer¬ 
ing  and  disappointment  have  ministered  to  the 
formation  of  his  own  character. 

By  a  sudden  providence  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  It  was  a  terrible  trial 
for  the  untiring  and  restless  man  to  be  thus 
laid  aside,  and  to  be  able  to  move  about  the 

His  heart  was 


Joyfully  Ready.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Harry  MacInnes.  By  His  Mother.  Ninth 
Thousand.  London:  Seeley  and  Company. 

A  better  book  than  this  for  the  reading  of 
young  men  snd  boys  one  rarely  meets.  It  shows 
such  freshness,  such  vigor,  such  reality  in  the 
Christian  life,  not  only  of  the  boy  who  is  its 
subject,  but  of  the  family  in  which  he  was 
an  adored  son  and  brother,  and  the  circle  of 
friends  among  whom  they  move,  that  it  makes 
a  life  of  pronounced  piety  to  appear  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  most  attractive  life  which  a 
young  man  can  lead.  Harry  MacInnes  was  the 
son  of  parents  whose  family  connections  and 
social  position  are  of  the  best.  The  oldest  son 
of  a  large  family,  he  was  always  full  of  life  and 
activity,  with  the  exuberant,  youthful  spirits 
of  perfect  health  and  ideally  happy  surround¬ 
ings.  Brought  up  in  a  circle  where  religion 
held  a  mosc  prominent  place,  he  was  not  an 
especially  religious  boy,  yet  so  normal  and 
happy  were  the  religious  influences  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  that  neither  did  he  react  into  a 
distaste  for  religious  things.  He  was  intended 
for  the  navy  and  was  early  sent  to  sea;  and 
there  the  thorough  good  principles  which  had 
become  a  part  of  his  moral  fibre,  kept  him  from 
the  temptations  peculiarly  incident  to  the  boy 
midshipman,  while  the  death  of  a  little  brother, 
the  first  break  in  the  large  home  circle,  wrought 
strongly  upon  his  conscience  and  heart.  His 
health  suffering  from  the  experiences  of  naval 
life,  he  was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  began  to  prepare  for  Cambridge. 
From  this  time  religion  became  a  real  experi¬ 
ence  with  him,  not  only  the  motive  of  all  his 
conduct,  but  the  deep  fountain  of  a  joy  which 
characterized  all  the  remainder  of  his  short 
life.  It  was  during  a  college  vacation  in  1884, 
when  he  was  just  past  his  twenty- first  birth¬ 
day,  that  he  met  instantaneous  death  by  an 
accident  in  mountain  -  climbing  in  the 'Alps. 
The  record  of  his  life  is  written  by  his  mother, 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  in  death  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  his  life  of  joyful  obedience  to  Gtod 
had  already  begun  to  exert.  It  is  a  beautiful 
record  of  a  beautiful  character,  and  incident¬ 
ally,  a  beautiful  picture  of  an  almost  typical 
Christian  home-  The  book  -has  been  productive 
of  widespread  good  in  England,  and  although 
in  one  respect  its  standards  are  more  lax  than 
those  of  most  Christians  in  America,  showing 
a  freedom  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance, 
which  many  will  hope  will  not  become  the 
order  of  things  with  us,  yet  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  common  run 
of  religious  biography,  the  picture  of  Christian 
boyhood  it  presents  is  so  attractive,  and  recom¬ 
mends  itself  as  so  true  to  the  ideal  of  what 
Christian  boyhood  should  be,  that  we  trust  it 
may  be  republished  in  this  country,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  boys  in  our  Christian 
households. 

Ten  Civil  War  From  a  Southern  Standpoint. 
By  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Snyder.  Revised  and  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Printed  for  the  Author  by  the  Publishing 
House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  1891. 

The  author’s  purpose,  to  present  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  account  of  the  Civil  War  from  a 
Southern  point  of  view,  was  doubtless  an  honest 
one.  But  fairness  and  a  judicial  point  of  view 
are  cot  easy  of  attainment,  and  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  one  who  can  see  in  the  Puritan  emi¬ 
gration  to  New  England  only  the  petulant  ac¬ 
tion  of  “religious  malcontents,”  and  in  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  Northern  States  merely  “a 
strange  compound  of  persecution  and  bigotry, 
narrow  and  lacking  in  breadth  of  judgment  and 
liberality  of  opinion,”  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  “broad,  liberal,  free  civilization”  of  the 
South,  is  in  a  mental  position  which  fits  her 
to  collate  fac's  on  sound  principles,  or  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  motives  and  principles  with  great 
acuteness.  Her  point  of  view  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  her  work  is  well  done.  She  has  made  a 
little  book  which  can  be  read  with  a  certain 
degree  of  interest  by  fair  minded  people  of 
whatever  point  of  view.  Whether  such  a  book 
is  to  be  recommended  for  school-room  use,  is 
another  question. 

The  Moghul,  Mongol,  Mikado,  and  Mission¬ 
ary.  By  Samuel  Mutchmore,  D.D.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Pub¬ 


pleasing  form, 
when  a  man  of  eminent,  distinguished,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability,  who  adds  tact  to  informa¬ 
tion,  undertakes  to  tell  us  those  things  which 
we  wish  to  know.  So  far  as  Egypt  is  cmi- 
cerned,  Maspero  is  an  authority  second  to  none,, 
and  he  has  used  his  opportunities  full  well- 
The  account  which  is  here  given  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of’  Egypt  and  Assyria,  is  based  np<m 
thorough  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  authentic 
and  reliable.  The  style  is  animated  and  vivid, 
presenting  almost  none  of  the  infelicities  that 
so  often  accompany  a  translation.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  popular,  but  it  is  not  inane  on  the  one 
side,  nor  repellent  on  the  other.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 


tion  given.  Other  sources  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  notes.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  references  had  not  been  given  in 
greater  number,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
would  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  task. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  the 
book  contains  no  index,  for  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  is  too  meagre  to  compensate  for  this  lack. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  commended 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  elements  which 
went  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  house,  the  street,  and  the  field,  since 
they  are  here  presented  as  in  a  speaking  pan¬ 
orama.  The  representation  of  Egyptian  life  will 
be  of  special  interest,  since  the  period  chosen 
for  illustration  is  that  to  which  the  Oppression 
is  usually  assigned,  the  age  of  Rameses  II.,  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era.  The 
Assyrian  is  seven  centuries  later,  the  age  of 
Ashurbanipal,  who  carried  Manasseh  in  chains 
to  Babylon  (3  Chron.  xxxiii.  11),  and  who  over¬ 
threw  Thebes  (Nahum,  iii.  8-10),  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  sovereigns  o|4he  ancient  world, 
and  the  one  to  whom  we  ofPln  very  large  part 
our  knowledge  of  the  his^y  of  Assyria  and- 
Babylon.  • 

The  History  of  David^bievb.  By  Mnw 
Humphry  Ward.  New  York IfBoadQlM 
and  Company.  1891.  „ 

It  is  impp(i^la.9» 


town  1  The  very  best  suit  of  clothes  he  owns 
will  not  create  a  sensation.  He  will  not  only 
see  nothing  “frontier,”  but  nothing  even  “pro¬ 
vincial.”  This  is  a  metropolitan  city.  Im¬ 
mense  buildings  cower  in  the  air,  splendid 
palaces  adorn  the  avenues,  cultivated  people 
throng  the  streets,  great  ships  fold  their  wings 
like  colossal  gulls  as  they  float  into  the  harbor 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  cable  and  electric 
cars  dart  through  the  thoroughfares  like  great 
Saratoga  trunks  running  away  from  the  bag¬ 
gage-smasher  at  the  depot. 

Whatever  you  have  been  used  to,  you  will 
miss  nothing.  The  only  peculiarity  to  which 
Portland  makes  pretensions  is  its  rain,  which 
the  citizens  solemnly  assure  you  is  not  wet  I 
They  do  not  deny  that  it  is  abundant.  Provi¬ 
dence  surely  postponed  the  settlement  of  this 
region  until  after  Goodyear  had  projected  his 
marvelous  invention,  for  your  coats  and  over¬ 
shoes  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence.  There 
are  no  blunders  or  oversights  in  nature,  and 
there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  her  having 
grown  the  fir  tree  rather  than  the  caoutchouc 
along  this  coast,  but  it  strikes  a  stranger  that 
^f^ETa^ilke  of  apparent  lack  of  a  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  that  is  rare.  Every  one  jokes 
about  the  rain,  and  no  description  of  this  region 
could  be  complete  without  in^rporating  some 
humorous  allusion  to  it,  but  the  weather  during 
my  stay  of  two  weeks  has  been  all  but  perfect. 

The  situation^of  Portland  is  bound  to  give  to 
its  inhabitants  great  wealth  and  an  aesthetic 
taste.  The  vast  region  tributary  to  it  is  fertile 
beyond  exaggeration,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
remaining^e  centre  of  all  this  growing  life  and 
trade  is  illustrated  and  proved  by  the  fact  that 
a  loaded  car  placed  upon  the  track  of  any  of  its 
railroads  within  two  hundred  miles  (so  they 
say),  would  run  into  its  depots  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  Aside  from  its  easy  access  by  rail, 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
make  it  possible  for  the  largest  sea-going  vessels 
to  anchor  at  its  wiarfs. 

And  nature  is  as  beautiful  as  she  is  rich  in 
this  favored  region.  The  two  great  snow- cov¬ 
ered  mountains.  Hood  and  St.  Helens,  looking 
down  upon  the  city  night  and  day  like  mighty 
sentinels,  are,  to  my  taste,  the  most  magnificent 
I  have  seen  in  the  new  world  or  the  old.  Every 
citizen,  from  the  bootblack  to  the  mayor,  is  an 
adorer  of  their  sublime  loveliness.  “Have  you 
seen  Mt.  Hoodt”  is  as  frequent  an  interroga¬ 
tive  as  “How  do  you  dof”  Their  ceaseless  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  fail  to  create  poets  and  artists. 

And  there  are  foreshadowings  of  the  evolution 
of  a  higher  sense  than  the  aesthetic  in  the  lives 
of  these  people.  There  is  a  pronounced  moral 
and  religions  tone  in  the  complex  hum  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  that  strange  music  with  its  deep  un¬ 
dertone  of  sadness.  There  Aust  have  been  good 
people  among  the  early  settlers  of  Portland,  for 
the  fint  comera  give  towns  their  characters. 
The  traits  of  its  early  life  do  not  change  so 
much  as  deepen  and  intensify.  When  you  come 
West  to  settle,  look  as  carefully  into  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  your  chosen  city  as  iuto  those  of  your 
proposed  son  in-law,  or  the  orphan  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  adopt. 

Religious  life  is  full  of  breadth  and  strength. 
Each  Presbyterian  Church  would  make  a  good 
subject  for  a  sketch,  but  the  First  is  the  one 
upon  which  the  widest  interest  centres  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  building  itself  is  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious;  the  people  are  cultivated,  large- 
hearted,  deep-thinking,  high-living,  and  spirit¬ 
ually  -  minded.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position,  and  abundantly  qualified 
to  meet  them. 

Many  interesting  sights  will  greet  the  traveller 
from  ^e  East.  The  Chinese  quarter  wiU  sadden 
and  amuse  him.  If  under  the  charge  of  that 
devoted  missionary,  Mr.  Holt,  he  should  visit 
the  temples  and  see  the  deluded  but  humbled 
worshippers  prostrate  themselves  before  a 
heathen  god,  his  heart  would  be  heavy  indeed. 
But  he  who  sees  a  Chinaman  in  a  long  ulster 
and  straw  hat,  leaning  over  a  saw-buck  in  a 
driving  rain,  and  cutting  his  wood  with  a  short 
up  and  down  stroke  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches,  must  either  laugh  or  die.  And  his 
enjoyment  will  be  tenfold  increased  if  he  should 
happen  to  see  a  couple  of  young  American 
“rustlers”  drive  up  with  a  steam  engine  and  a 
buzz-saw  on  a  wagon,  and  cut  a  cord  of  wood 
while  the  Chinaman  is  painfully  amputating  a 
single  limb. 

A  steamer  sank  in  a  fog  last  week,  and  in  the 
cabin  a  Salvation  Army  soldier  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  prayed,  while  a  Chinaman,  jumping 
up  and  down  in  a  fright,  exclaimed,  “Walla 
inalla,  heap  dam  I”  The  young  soldier  forgot 
his  own  danger  in  his  interest  in  this  heathen 
soul,  and  exhorted  him  to  pray.  “Me  ge  la 
shore,  an’  len  play,”  he  replied,  wherein  he 
who  runs  may  read  a  parable. 

The  fish  markets  will  delight  the  brethren 

gthe  plains  and  the  mountains.  There  are 
flner  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  the 
»st  variety.  It  seems  as  if  nature,  wearied 
the  serious  business  of  fashioning  the  lofty 
itains,  had  plunged  into  the  sea  for  diver- 


world  only  as  he  was  carried 
embittered;  he  grew  rebellious  and  miserable. 

One  day  he  had  been  wheeled  out  into  the 
garden  to  superintend  some  improvements, 
when  he  saw  an  old  Irishman  come  struggling  up 
the  street,  tottering  and  weaving  along,  and 
evidently  the  victim  of  a  misfortune  not  unlike 
his  own.  “The  top  of  the  morning  to  yez,  Mr. 
Ladd,”  said  he,  as  he  slowly  and  painfully 
approached.  “I  hope  ye  manage  to  get  on  well.” 

“Not  very,”  said  Mr.  Ladd,  from  the  depths 
of  his  rebellion  and  despair. 

“Well,  yez  have  a  right  to,  yer  honor,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Irishman,  “for  1  have  been  as  bad 
as  ye  are,  me  own  self.  ” 

“And  what  put  you  to  rights?”  inquired  the 
now  interested  listener. 

“They  sint  me  to  the  horsepittal,”  he  replied, 
“and  the  dhoctor  was  after  puttin’  me  out  into 
the  garden  in  a  big  chair,  and  tellin’  me  to  be 
jyful  and  happy.  It  was  hard  medicine  for  an 
old  man  that  had  neither  a  dollar  nor  a  friend. 
But  I  minded  him,  and  ye  can  see  me  now.” 

The  head  of  the  astonished  listener  fell  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  heart  condemned  him .  “  If 
this  poor  man,  without  home  or  friends  or 
money,  can  thus  be  reconciled  to  God,  ”  said  he 
to  himself,  “surely  I  ought  to  be.” 

He  commanded  the  servants  to  wheel  him 
into  the  house.  He  called  his  wife  and  said  to 
her,  “Carrie,  I  have  uttered  my  last  complaint 
against  Providence.  Henceforth  I  mean  to 
submit  to  my  lot  with  humble  resignation  and 
to  live  a  cheerful  life.” 

He  has  executed  that  noble  determination, 
lol  these  many  years.  Chastened  by  his  incur¬ 
able  affliction,  he  has  learned  to  listen  with 
compassion  to  the  cries  of  human  need.  His 
name  has  been  linked  with  all  the  charities  of 
this  city,  and  his  gifts  have  helped  to  build 
most  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  North¬ 
west.  He  is  accustomed,  when  he  tells  this 
story,  to  observe  that  not  all  of  God’s  ministers 
wear  white  neckties,  and  that  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  to  which  he  has  ever  listeded 
was  preached  by  an  ignorant  man,  on  whose 
head  had  never  been  laid  the  hand  of  bishop  or 
Presbyter,  but  whose  call  to  the  ministry  of 
consolation  came  in  a  baptism  of  pain. 


— but  to-day, 
thoughtful  man  that  her  opportunity  to  be  the 
American  ideal  is  here.  For  what  Washing 
ton’s  social  life  shall  be  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next  century,  that,  we  believe,  will  be  a 
typical  American  social  life  for  a  century  after. 
Into  its  composition  and  development  many  of 
the  best  elements  of  our  entire  people  are  now 
entering.  An  officer  of  State  said  to  us  a  year 
•go,  “There  is  mor6  sound  manhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood  in  Washington  to  the  square  inch 
than  in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.”  The 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  churches  confirms  the 
l^tement. 

^Washington  is  not  a  city  of  adventur- 
That  is  a  notion  borrowed  from  yoqng 
|||k^  capitals.  The  working  life  of  Wash- 
is  departmental  and  professional.  The 
jURrat  worker  of  them  all  is  the  chief  of 
From  the  President  to 
industry. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  regu- 
Every  clerk  has  time 
for  study,  and  for  a  home  life  that  is  not  an 
escape  from  drudging  toil.  And  in  those  sim¬ 
ple  homes  are  cultured  people ;  men  and  women 
of  fine  fibre,  who  find  a  livelihood  at  a  desk, 
but  live  in  true  gentility.  This  is  the  very 


face  like  a  flint  I 
just  four  centurieA 
ago — had  yielded  to  the  clamors  of  his  discourl 
aged  crew,  and  had  turned  his  prows  and  sailed 
back  to  Spain.  It  was  the  last  league  sailed  o9M 
that  gave  immortality'to  him*^  and  ^heV”con-j 
tinent  to  civilization.  So  it  will  be  the  final  dev 

cisive  step  of  surrendering  your  whole  soul  tc' Mi^the  departments. 

Jesus  Christ  that  will  unlock  to  you  the  gate-XtbA  pages  at  the  Capliol,  method, 
way  of  eternal  life.  •  j  efficiency  prevail, 

Do  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  you  can  do  |  lated  as  in  a  university 
absolutely  nothing  without  the  Holy  Spirit. 

His  agency  is  indispensable.  Cherish  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Co-operate  with  the  Holy  Spirit  who  so 
lovingly  striveth  with  you.  If  He  leaves  you, 
you  are  lost.  Quench  not  the  Spirit!  This  may 
be  easily  done,  and  it  is  done  whenever  a  per¬ 
son,  either  from  cowardice,  or  from  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  favorite,  or  by  procrastination,  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  wbat  the  Holy  Spirit  prompts. 

Felix  quenched  the  Spirit  by  not  yielding  to 
Christ  under  Paul’s  faithful  appeal  to  him.  As 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative  by  an  eminently  useful  minis¬ 
ter,  of  Christ.  He  was  narrating  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  that  of  his  unhappy  friend. 

Said  he : 

“  During  a  revival  of  religion  in  Yale  College 
several  years  ago,  two  young  men  were  awak¬ 
ened  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  had  been 
remarakbly  correct  in  his  general  deportment, 
and  was  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  be  other 
was  a  wild,  frolicksome,  sportive  y^  ath.  As 
they  walked  one  evening,  they  agreed  to  call 
upon  the  professor  of  theology  and  make  known 
to  him  their  anxiety  and  seek  advice.  They 
came  to  the  gate,  when  the  amiable  young  man 
leaned  over  the  fence  and  said,  ‘I  believe  I  wont 
go  in;  I  don’t  know  as  it  will  do  me  any  good.’ 

His  companion  replied,  ‘You  can  do  as  you 
please,  but  for  myself,  I  feel  that  I  need  all  the 
counsel  that  men  of  experience  can  give ;  I  am 
resolved  to  go  in.’  Here  they  parted,  ihe  for  ¬ 
mer  passed  on.  He  smothered  the  flame  in  his 
own  breast,  and  shrank  from  the  Cross  and 
from  Christian  counsel.  He  was  soon  found  to 
be  declining,  not  only  in  religious  feeling,  but 
in  correctness  of  moral  deportment,  and  before 
the  time  to  graduate  arrived,  he  bad  wandered 
BO  far  as  to  be  expelled  from  college  for  im¬ 
morality  ;  he  sank  rapidly  in  vice,  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  there  died  not  long  after,  a 
miserable  sot.  The  other  went  in,  opened  his 
heart,  and  received  direction  in  the  way  of  life. 

He  soon  found  peace  in  believing,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  now  stands  before  you,  a  redeemed 
sinner,  saved  by  grace.” 

Such  cases  prove  the  peril  of  resisting  the 
loving  Spirit.  Whatever  He  prompts  you  to 
do,  delay  not  to  do  it.  Nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  the  uncertainty  of  life.  What  thou 
doest,  do  quickly! 

THK  INTERIOR. 

We  should  have  noticed  before  this  the  hand-, 
some,  compact  form  into  which  our  Chicago 
contemporary.  The  Interior,  was  transmuted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  two  columns  to 
the  quarto  page  seem  a  little  generous  in  their 
width,  for  a  newspaper,  but  then  Dr.  Gray  has 
considered  every  detail  of  the  change  made, 
and  we  have  no  abler  or  more  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  in  our  Cburch  than  he.  At  first 
blush  we  verily  thought  he  had  started  out 
with  the  portrait  of  our  friend.  Prof.  Briggs, 
on  his  first  page,  perad venture  just  to  terrify 
our  old  Cincinnati  contemporary.  The  Herald  book,  “How  the  Other  Half  Lives, 
and  Presbyter,  or  The  Observer  here  in  New  last  speaker.  In  his  remarks  upon 
York.  But  on  looking  more  closely  we  disoern-  House  Reform,  ”  he  greatly  delightei 
ed  a  face  very  like  lihat  of  the  distinguished  ence  by  his  wit,  and  convinced  them  1 
Professor,  but  of  fuller  lines,  and  the  name  of  mon-sense.  A  strong  plea  was  mad 
the  founder  of  The  Interior,  Cyrus  H.  McCor-  dren’s  play-grounds,  and  most  ear] 
mick,  thereunder.  All  was  thus  safe  and  calm  spoken  regarding  the  duty  of  the  cl 
at  the  start,  and  so  continues,  with  the  old  vi-  ward  the  tenement-house  populatio 
rile  virtues  in  exercise,  and  some  new  graces  force  being  laid  upon  the  fact  tha>t  i 
added.  Meantime  the  portraits  of  Drs.  John-  ministers  oi  Christ  are  engag^ingi  ii 
son  and  John  De  Witt  have  appeared,  and  Christlike  and  exalted  labors, 
we  have  to  complain  that  the  strong,  handsome  The  meetilag  was  most  snccessfnll 
face  of  the  latter  is  marred  in  the  current  num-  eeting,  and  me  ministers  present  lijS 
ber,  at  least  in  our  copy,  by  a  bit  of  yellow  respect  and  Jrofit  to  those  who  cam's 
label  over  the  left  eye.  Doubtless  it  is  an  acci-  their  Bubjecjts,  and  spoke  with  autl^o 
dent  not  Ijkely  to  be  repeated.  We  have  genu-  their  own  experiences.  The  next  pt 
ine  pleasure  in  wishing  our  contemporary  a  ing  of  the  ^ub  will  be  held  on  N(ai 
pleasant  and  prosperous  new  year.  the  same  puce.  .  / 


judge  of  it  by  its  resemblance  to  or  its  tHsnfii 
ilarity  from  her  first  notable  work  of  fiotion- 
But  comparisons  apart,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  strong  book,  the  product  of 
much  thought,  of  profound  feeling.  Where 
it  is  superficial — and  in  certain  respects  it  is 
superficial — is  in  what  it  borrows  from  the 
thought  of  others.  Widely  as  Mrs.  Ward  has 
read,  she  has  not  read  all  round  her  subjects; 
dispassionate  and  logical  as  she  means  to  be  in 
her  estimates  and  her  reasonings,  she  is  in  fact 
intensely  p^tisau,  as  nearly  all  earnest  women 
are,  reasoning  with  her  heart  and  her  sympa¬ 
thies  as  well  as  with  her  head. 

Her  sympathies  have  given  her  a  deep  and 
very  true  insight  into  the  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  large  and  most  important  class  of  men ; 
men  of  large  capability,  intense  character, 
strong  conscientiousness,  restricted  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  is  men  of  this  class  whose  religioqa 
experience  can  no  longer,  by  whatever  earnest 
effort  of  preachers  and  church  workers,  be  made 
to  tally  with  the  outlines  which  a  generation 
ago  would  have  defined  the  experiences  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sort  of  men.  And  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  found  the 
way  to  bring  them  precisely  what  they  need, 
because,  with  all  her  sympathy,  that  which  she 
has  to  offer  is  for  the  most  part  negative  and 
not  positive.  And  yet,  to  men  of  the  class  for 
whom,  above  all,  her  work  is  done,  it  must  be 
something  positive  that  she  brings,  in  words 
I  which  near  the  close  of  her  book,  sum  up . 
David’s  religious  experience:  “When  we  sub¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  God— when  we  ask  for  Hie 
life  and  give  up  our  own— then  and  then  only 
there  is  peace  and  strength.”  Service  of  men 
and  fellowship  with  God  through  forgetfulness 
of  self,  a  message  like  this  to  those  who  are 
groping  in  '  ^g  confusion  of  idOrodem 

thought,  mU.  .p  to  yeyj  many. 

To  another  lai^  ,  iss  it  will  doubtless  do 
harm,  at  least  temp  _^irily.  For  it  makes  doubt 
appear,  not  lovelier,  but  nobler  than  a  'simple, 
implicit  belief  in  the  truths  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  to  know  from  infancy.  And 
the  invited  and  welcome  doubt  is  as  surely 
deadly  as  the  doubt  bravely  struggled  against 
and  keenly  suffered  may  possibly  be  helpful  and 
uplifting.  ^ 

Exercises  in  Prbek  Prose  Composition.  By 
F.  E.  Woodruff,  A. M.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Bowdoin  College.  Based  upon  the  Ana- 
baois.  Books  I.-Ill.  Boston  and  Now  York: 
Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn.  1891.  7(t 

cents. 

The  present  is  another  of  those  books  of  mod¬ 
em  type,  which  have  as  their  aim  to  render  to» 
the  pupil  assistance  of  practical  value, 
older  books  bristled  with  rules,  vocabnlarise^ 
and  other  things,  which  made  the  mere  aii^k 
of  a  page  repellant  and  formidable.  Tba  book 
before  us  contains  exercises  and  notes,  but  relii» 
upon  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Asi^fJ 
basis  for  its  vocabulary.  For  this  reaeesi 
added  incentive  is  given  to  the  original  exesiid^^ 
to  which  this  is  a  sort  of  supplement  or  ookHfepMH 
ment.  To  use  a  common  figure,  the  use  of  .lUlil 
book  “clinches  the  nail”  driven  by  the  tealUfa^n 
when  his  class  is  translating.'  It  is  wmrMlB^lH 
trial,  since-  it  promises  more  immediate 
than  those  of  the  old  system.  .It  also^^ijdti^K 
merit  of  being  the  outgrowth  of  practi4%mM||fl 
mere  theory.  '  " 

Ivan  and  Esther.  A -Tale  of  Jewish 
Rusua.  By  Alice  Lang.  London: 
iooft|B|^t  Society.  Imported  by 
H.  Company.  00  cents. 

Jewish  life  in  Russia  is  an  int«castiH|^mj|H 
ject  at  the  present  time,  and  the  fact 
is  a  story  not  of  the  present  but  of 
the  time  of  Alexander  n.,  does 
interest.  The  scene  is  partly 
partly  Palestine.  The  story  is 
wiil  make  a  pleasant  addition  to 
school  library. 


ton  pa^rs  are  awake,  to  the  facts.  The  con- 
stitueroy  of  their  congregations  is  high  grade. 
A  spiritual  life  that  fills  it  and  controls  it  will 
be  felt  to  the  borders.  A  Christian  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  drop  of  pure  blood  in  tbe  heart.  A 
high  religious  life  in  the  Washington  churches 
is  a  tide  wave  affecting  levels  all  over  the 
land.  That  city  o/  offices  has  become  a  city  of 
homes.  One  cannot  look  upon  them,  even  from 
the  windows  of  a  railway  carriage,  without 
poijying  out  his  heart  in  prayers  and  benedic- 
tie^/.  We  shall  have  many  and  great  fair  cities 
!  in  mis  land,  but  we  wish  Washington  to  be  the 
type  of  all  that  is  fairest  and  best  in  any  or  in 
all.  To  oar  eye,  the  opportunity  to  be  that 
ideal  city  is..giveo  the  people  of  Washington 
just  at  this%  me  in  our  national  history.  We 
believe  they  will  seize  it  and  make  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  our  capital  forevermore  sure. 


DEATH  OF  JUSTICE  BRADLEY. 

The  judiciary  of  this  country  has  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments  in  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Washington  on  Friday  last.  He  was 
not  of  a  strong  physique,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  in  feeble  health,  which  yielded  to  an 
attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  A  native  of 
this  State,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  when  he  entered  Rutgers  College,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Newark  in  1839.  Always 
a  student,  his  career  as  a  lawyer  was  a  very 
successful  one  from  the  start.  A  very  pFo~ 
nounced  conservative  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  he  then  threw  his  large  influence  for 
the  country  by  tongue  and  pen  and  purse.  His 
name  and  that  of  the  venerable  Ex- Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  Strong  were  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  by  President  Grant,  the  date  being 
Feb.  7,  1870.  Both  have  adorned  a  position 
than  which  none  among  us  is  more  eminent. 


WORKING  INSTEAD  OF  SCOLDING. 

We  are  told  that  “  there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence  and  a  time  to  speak.”  The  state¬ 
ment  is  self-evident.  The  di^culty  with  us  is 
that  it  not  aKt^ays  easy  to  determine  when  it  is 
wiser  to  keep  silence  than  to  speak,  or  to  speak 
rather  than  to  keep  silence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  more  harm  is  done  by  rash  speech  than  by 
rash  silence,  and  nearly  every  man  or  woman 
has  had  many  more  occasions  to  regret  |he  for¬ 
mer  than  they  have  had  to  regret  the  latter. 
We  sometimes  pray,  silently  or  audibly,  for  the 
gift  of  fluent  and  efficient  speech,  when  it  may 
be  that  ths  Church  has  too  many  talkers 
already.  Speech  is  cheap,  and  is  not  always  a 
witness-bearing  for  tbe  Master  when  it  professes 
to  be.  A  self-imposed  silence  often  brings  more 
honor  to  Christ  than  an  hour  of  very  fluent 
speech,  which  may  be  quite  neutralized  by  an 
inconsistent  life.  When  the  Master  heard  the 
accusations  of  the  Jews,  and  was  asked  by 
Pilate  what  He  had  to  say  to  the  accusations 
He  had  heard.  He  answered  nothing.  Such  si¬ 
lence  then  was  indeed  “golden,”  and  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate  the  example. 

We  learn  a  lesson  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
true  and  acceptable  service  of  the  divine  Master 
only  when  we  conclude,  and  act  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  such  service  consists  not  in  in¬ 
dicating  duties  for  others  and  in  upbraiding 
them  for  a  neglect  of  their  performance,  as  we 
are  too  apt  to  do,  but  in  the  quiet,  faithful,  and 
prayerful  discharge  of  such  duties  as  each  day, 
and  every  hour  of  each  day,  bring  to  our  hands. 
Work  for  the  Master  is  a  far  more  acceptable 
service  to  Him  than  frequent  and  long  discourse- 
about  what  we  have  done,  or  propose  to  do,  or, 
which  is  often  more  frequent,  about  what  oth¬ 
ers  ought  to  do. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  PRESENT  TEN¬ 
DENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 

Bt  Bat.  A.  J.  F.  Behrenda,  D.B. 

~  X,*ctare  delivered  In  the  Church  of  the  Covennnt, 
Kew  York.  Sundnjr  evenlnc,  Jan.  %4th,  1802,  as  one 
of  the  special  series  on  the  Bible. 

I  do  not  knour  whether  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me  in  this  course  of  Sunday  evening  lec¬ 
tures,  to  which  my  friend  and  successor  in  a 
previous  pastorate  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
invite  me  to  contribute  a  share,  have  thought 
it  advisable  and  appropriate  to  select  a  text, 
or  not.  My  own  homiletical  usage  is  some¬ 
what  strict.  The  choice  of  a  clause,  or  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  a  longer  paragraph,  imposes  upon  me, 
in  my  own  judgment,  the  obligation  to  act  the 
part  of  an  interpreter,  not  in  any  narrow  and 
slavish  way,  and  yet  in  a  way  which  prescribes 
definite  and  easily  determined  limitations.  In¬ 
stead,  therefore,  of  taking  some  sacred  phrase 
as  a  motto,  which  might  have  furnished  a  fit¬ 
ting  introduction,  to  be  politely  abandoned 
upon  entering  the  serious  discussion,  I  have 
preferred  the  more  unconventional  method  of 
addressing  myself  at  once  to  my  theme,  with 
the  simple  preliminary  assurance  that  for  me 
the  Holy  Scriptures  divine  in  their  author¬ 
ity,  the  only  and  the  infallible  rule  in  faith 
and  conduct. 

Permit  me  to  say,  also,  that  I  am  not  here  to 
wield  a  free  lance  in  matters  which  at  present 
are  very  earnestly  debated  among  you.  You 
seem  to  be  divided.  Some  think*  that  the  breach 
is  hopeless.  I  do  not  believe  it  is ;  and  I  do 
most  profoundly  believe  that  you  will  be  more 
strongly  fused  and  welded  together  for  the  fiery 
furnace  of  earnest  thought  through  which  you 
are  passing,  and  that  the  whole  Church  of  Ckxl 
will  be  enriched  by  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  may  be  led. 

But,  my  brethren,  Geneva  is  not  as  far  from 
Wittenberg  as  it  was  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  world  has  grown  smaller  and 
more  compact  since  then.  Thought  has  be¬ 
come  vastly  more  cosmopolitan,  and  the  reign 
of  provincialism  is  over.  Protestant  theology 
has  common  problems,  and  the  currents  upon 
which  you  are  fioating,  are  carrying  us  all.  We 
are  getting  to  be  ecumenical  once  more.  And  I 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  this  converg¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  great  divisions  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
OB  face  to  face  once  more  with  the  Greek 
Church  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  commu¬ 
nion,  the  issue  of  which  shall  be,  not  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  animosities,  but  the  burial  of  the  past, 
and  the  revival  of  the  simple,  primitive,  and 
ecumenical  faith;  not  by  compromise  of  serious 
conviction,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
dishonorable  and  wicked,  but  by  reaching  the 
^  deeper  ground  upon  which  all  Christian  com¬ 
munions  rest.  I  presume  to  speak  only  of  those 
general  and  universal  tendencies  in  religious 
thought  which  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  temper 
of  our  time:  though  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
fact  that  the  individiMlism  of  the  observer  can¬ 
not  fail  to  color  his  report,  however  cautious 
and  self-restrained  he  may  be.  I  mean  to  be  on 
my  guard,  however,  nut  to  mistake  the  local 
for  the  universal.  An  eddy  is  not  a  current. 
A  whirlpool  is  not  the  stream.  There  may  be 
a  fierce  boiling  of  waters,  caused  by  hidden 
ofaatructions,  while  the  vast  mass  fiows  silently 
add  steadily  onward  to  the  sea.  There  are 
I  iniluliiMiii  in  theological  thought,  as 
are  in  physical  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
political  economy,  and  in  finance,  surface  cur¬ 
rents  which  do  not  represent  the  steady  pulse 
of  the  deeper  sea.  And  it  is  this  steady  pulse 
of  the  deeper  sea  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  my 
finger,  for  that,  after  all,  tells  the  story  which 
we  need  to  hear. 

So  much  it  behooved  me  to  say  that  we  might 
•  perfectly  understand  each  other.  There  are 
three  things  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  as  pre¬ 
liminary  and  axiomatic,  things  which  may  be 
assumed  at  the  outset.  The  first  is  that  the 
great  facts  upon  which  all  religion  rests,  a  ad 
with  which  Christianity  specifically  deals,  have 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  eliminated.  There  have  been  great  changes 
in  civilization,  but  man  has  always  been 
man,  and  will  always  be  man.  And  man  always 
has  been,  is  now,  and  will  remain,  under 
the  present  order,  a  sinner.  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  religious  doctrine  and  wor¬ 
ship,  and  if  I  mention  doctrine  first,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  all  worship  rests  upon  doctrine,  false, 
partial,  or  true ;  but  God  has  always  been  God, 
and  He  will  always  be  holy  and  supreme. 
Given  a  holy  God  and  sinful  man ;  and  all  the 
problems  which  have  vexed  theology,  clamor 
for  recognition,  and  demand  a  solution,  though 
you  may  reject  every  solution  which  has  been 
given.  No  one  can  be  permitted  to  find  refuge 
in  agnosticism.  The  facts  face  him,  and  he 
must  provide  for  them  in  his  creed.  He  is 
bound,  as  a  serious  man,  to  frame  his  answer 
to  these  eternal  interrogations.  God  and  man 
are  at  variance,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  phrase  it 
thus — the  ideal  and  the  real  are  set  over  against 
each  other  in  every  conscious  life— that  variance 
is  the  cause  of  profound  and  universal  unrest ; 
how  shall  that  variance  be  overcome?  That 
brings  you  face  to  face  with  the  idea  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  no  man  can  evade  any  more 
than  he  can  quench  the  fire  of  the  sun,  and 
which  is  the  burden  of  the  Gospel.  Theology 
deals  with  these  facts,  as  thd  sciences  deal  with 
the  phenomena  of  material  nature.  The  scien¬ 
tific  exposition  changes;  astronomy  becomes 
heliocentric  where  before  it  was  geocentric, 
the  texts  books  become  obsolete  and  even  mis¬ 
leading,  but  the  stars  and  seas  do  not  change. 
Science  is  progressive,  perpetually  self  correct¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  knowledge  of  things  which 
are  permanent;  and  that  surely  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  an  intuitively  faultless  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  universe  never  the  same  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  constitution  for  two  successive  moments 
of  time.  Theologies  may  come  and  go,  but  God 
and  man,  sin  and  salvation,  remain.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  between  religion  and  no  religion. 
Religion  must  be.  The  debate  never  can  be 
between  Christianity  and  nothing ;  he  who  re¬ 
jects  Christianity  is  bound  to  g;ive  a  more 
rational  and  historically  impregnable  answer 
than  Christianity  gives.  The  facts  are  there. 
We  have  not  dreamed  them.  The  Bible  has 
not  made  them.  They  are  in  the  Bible,  because 
they  were  in  history  first.  Christianity  has'not 
created  them,  and  we  challenge  the  world  in 
our  contention,  that  alike  upon  historical  and 
experimental  grounds  Christianity  gives  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem^  of 
universal  life. 

b  the  second  place,  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  it  should  stir  us  to  profound  grati¬ 
tude  and  hopefulness,  that  the  controversies  of 
our  time  on  matters  of  religious  faith  are  for 
the  most  part  conducted  by  men  who  are  intent 
upon  discovering  the  exact  truth.  The  times 
are  not  less  free  and  bold,  but  they  are  vastly 
more  reverent.  Voltaire  can  never  ag;ain  be 
the  fashion.  Thomas  Paine  has  outlived  his 
apoetolate.  The  mythical  theory  was  dead 
years  before  David  Frederick  Strauss  was 
carried  to  his  grave.  A  few  quiet,  well-aimed 
spear  thrusts  from  Bishop  Lightfoot  were  enough 
to  prick  the  pretentious  argument  of  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion,  which  was  hailed  as 
jgpaanswerable,  and  to  remand  the  anonymous 
pEiB^hot  to  'literary  oblivion.  Nobody  quotes 


Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus  as  an  authority,  and  the 
world  is  not  greatly, moved  by  what  the  dapper 
little  Frenchman  may  have  to  Tsay.  These  men 
were  weighed,  and  found  wanting.  We  do  not 
want  myths  and  romances;  life  is  altogether 
too  serious  an  affair  to  draw  its  inspiration 
and  courage  and  hope  from  a  fable,  or  'from  a 
novel."  Anybody  can  pull  down,  but  we  want 
men^who  will  build  a  shelter  for  us.  We  call 
the  age  destructive  and  iconoclastic,  but  *at 
heart  it  is  constructive.  We  want  to  know 
the  truth.  The  passion  for  it  was  never  so 
intense  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  progress  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  done  much  to  foster  and 
deepen  this  healthy  and  sober  temper.  Tliat 
temper  dominates  our  religious  thinking.  The 
critics,  as  a  rule,  are  not  hoi^tile  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  are  not  trying  to  undermine 
faith.  They  seek  to  get  a  clearer  knowledge’ of 
the  Bible,  how  it  came  to  be,  what  it  really  is, 
and  what  it  contains.  Much  of  what’they  say 
may  seem  to  us  destructive,  but  they  insist 
that  it  is  not,  and  we  should  give  them  credit 
at  least  for  honesty.  They  are'in 'the' camp, 
intent  upon  improving  its  defences,  not  outside 
of  it,  coyertly  undermining  the  pillars  of  our 
hope.  And  surely,  with  such  a  temper,  intel¬ 
lectual  ferment  is  infinitely  better  than  stagna¬ 
tion  of  thought.  Debate  can  do  no  harm,  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  factional  bitterness is 
prayerfully  repressed. 

And  once  more,  we  should  not  forget’thaUin 
all  the  ferment  of  human  thought,  especially 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
His  part.  Let  us  repeat  together  that  clause  in 
our  common  creed:  “I  believe  in  the-’ Holy 
Ghost.”  We  believe  in  an  inspiration  of  origi¬ 
nal  utterance,  unique  alike  in  degree  and  kind. 
Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  there  is  also  a  divine  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  readers  and  thinkers  and  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  present.  The  divine  tuition  has  not 
ceased,  and  so  we  may  be  sure  that  a  better 
knowledge  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  fiercest 
debates.  The  history  of  the  past  abundantly 
proves  this,  and  with  God’s  hand  upon  the 
lever,  there  can  be  no  jumping  from  the  track. 

In  proceeding,  now,  to  indicate  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  five  leading,  tendencies  of  modern 
theological  thought,  you  will  not  expect  me  to 
make  any  strange  or  startling  disclosures.  I 
have  no  secret  chambers  to  unlock,  which  are 
nob  wide  open  to  every  man  who  will  carefully 
use  his  eyes,  distinguishing  between  the  fantas¬ 
tic  shapes  of  the  shifting  mist  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  features  of  the  landscape.  Surprise  on 
your  part,  would  mean  failure  on  mine.' for  the 
proof  of  necessary  truth  is  in  its  clear,  state¬ 
ment.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more,  there¬ 
fore,  than  to  bring  together  in  an  orderly  way 
the  main  lines  of  modern  intellectual  activity 
in  religious  thought,  in  the  hope  that  by  judi¬ 
ciously  massing  them  together,  their  joint  im¬ 
pression  may  serve  to  minister  to  mental  repose 
and  inspiring  hopefulness,  for  these  things  are 
most  needed  in  times  of  readjustment. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  our  restless 
and  seemingly  revolutionary  age,  than  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  which  the  Bible  is  command¬ 
ing.  Our  own  Revised  Version,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany  to  make  more  accurate  the 
great  and  nervous  translation  of  Luther,  are 
significant  evidences  of  this  fact.  Some  dis¬ 
appointment  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
ominous  silence  which  followed  the  appearance 
of  the  new  version,  and  the  continued  popular 
hesitancy  to  substitute  it  for  the  old;  but  this 
only  serves  to  emphasize  the  strength  of  the 
general  attachment,  and  the  severe  standards 
of  criticism  which  lie  dormant  and  inarticulate 
in  the  lay  mind.  Only  the  very  best  can  re¬ 
place  what  has  become  so  dear.  The  wonderful 
Book  was  never  so  carefully  thumbed,  and  by 
i  BO  many  hands,  as  it  is  thumbed  to-day.  Our 
I  grammars  and  dictionaries  and  commentaries 
!  have  vastly  improved  within  a  generation. 
Better  and  more  careful  work  is  done  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries  than  was  done  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Our  Sunday-school  helps  are 
better  and  more  numerous,  commanding  the 
cooperation  of  our  most  trained  scholars. 
With  all  its  defects,  our  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ing  was  never  of  so  high  an  order  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  and  there  are  mission  schools  where  the 
instruction  is  more  systematic  and  exact  than 
it  is  in  many  home  departments.  Never  was 
the  Bread  of  Life  broken  so  liberally  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  never  was  it  more  eagerly  and  more  widely 
received.  I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  to  in¬ 
quire  what  the  effect  of  the  controversies  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  case  of  Robertson  Smith  had 
been  upon  Biblical  study  in  Scotland,  and  the 
prompt  reply,  from  one  who  ranked  with  the 
extreme  conservatives  was  that  it  had  greatly 
stimulated  original  and  independent  research. 
The  Biblical  revival  has  reached  us,  and  it  is 
steadily  deepening  and  widening.  Our  younger 
men  are  provided  with  much  better  equipment 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
they  are  preserved  in  the  original  tongues, 
than  were  we  who  left  the  lecture  -  rooms 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  there  are  not  a 
few  men  who  have  brought  out  their  long- 
neglected  Hebrew  Bibles,  plodding  their  way 
patiently  and  conscientiously  through  the  en¬ 
tire  Old  Testament.  We  have  fallen  back  from 
creeds  and  dogmatic  treatises  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  we  are  falling  back  from  transla¬ 
tions  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  and  the 
Greek,  and  if  we  could  reach  the  original 
autographs,  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
would  do  our  utmost  to  master  these.  And 
this  is  being  done,  not  under  the  spur  of  an 
ambition  to  pass  as  scholars,  but  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  purpose  of  an  immediate  grasp  upon  the 
thought  in  its  original  form.  For  I  dare  most 
emphatically  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Emerson, 
when  he  says  that  the  man  who  reads  a  book 
in  a  strange  tongue,  when  he  can  have  a  good 
translation,  is  a  fool.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
fool  who  is  satisfied  with  the  substitute.  The 
patient  mastery  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  particles 
and  idioms  and  pictorial  suggestions,  is  not 
only  enriching,  but  it  fosters  a  most  healthy 
conservatism  of  temper  where  more  intricate 
problems  are  faced.  The  most  quiet  man,  the 
most  catholic  man,  will  be  the  man  who  is 
familiar  with  his  Tbeile  and  his  Tischendorf,  or 
his  Westcott  and  Hurt.  The  most  nervous  man, 
the  most  alarmed  man,  will  be  the  man  who 
has  forgotten  the  force  of  ara  oun,  in  the  logic 
of  Paul,  and  who  cannot  construe  the  simplest 
sentence  in  Genesis.  I  repeat,  we  are  dealing 
more  directly  with  the  Bible  than  ever.  We 
have  not  broken  with  theology.  We  never  can. 
Faith  implies  knowledge,  and  knowledge  must 
be  systematized.  Religion  is  not  a  sentiment. 
If  it  be  defined  as  feeling,  we  insist  that  it  is 
conscious  and  definite  feeling.  It  implies  rever¬ 
ence,  trust,  obedience,  and  these  cannot  exist 
and  thrive  without  knowledge.  But  we  want 
a  Biblical  theology.  Not  the  system  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  or  of  Calvin,  or  of  Wesley,  or  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

I  To  this  the  principle  of  our  common  Protestant¬ 
ism  binds  us.  Luther  appealed  from  the  Pope 
I  to  the  Scriptures,  and  rightly  did  Kaulbach 
mass  the  figures  of  his  noble  cartoon,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Reformation,  around  the  sturdy  form  of 
the  peasant’s  son,  with  open  Bible  in  his  up¬ 
lifted  hands.  Take  out  of  Calvin’s  Institutes 
his  quotations  from  Scripture  and  his  comments 
upon  them,  and  you  have  nothing  left.  The 
Genevan’s  strength  is  in  his  singular  mastery  of 


the  Word  of  God,  where  he  still  remains  with 
few  equals  and  without  a  superior.  And  we 
part  company  with  him,  and  with  Luther,  when 
we  invest  any  man  or  any  creed  with  an  infalli¬ 
ble  authority.  We  have  but  one  Master,  the 
seal  of  whose  endorsement  is  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  understand  these,  with  the 
utmost  exactness  possible,  is  our  first  and  fore¬ 
most  duty.  And  it  is  occasion  for  only  con¬ 
gratulation  and  joy  that  the  burning  questions 
of  our  day,  in  religious  thought,  are  not  specu¬ 
lative,  but  concern  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  result  may  leave  us  a  very  much 
simpler  theology,  but  that  itself  will  be  a  great 
blessing,  for  the  theology  which  is  needed  for 
the  world’s  conversion  must  be  a  theology  which 
the  world  can  understand. 

And  it  must  be  not  only  a  theology  which 
can  be  understood,  but  a  .theology  which  com¬ 
pels  assent  by  the  clear  reasonableness  of  its 
deliverances.  The  motto.  Faith  precedes  Reason, 
must  not  be  used  to  cast  discredit  upon  reason. 
In  fact,  we  may  say  of  the  faith  which  refuses 
to  analyze  and  justify  its  contents,  that  like 
the  faith  which  James  condemns,  it  is  lazy,  in¬ 
efficient,  fruitless,  dead.  Here  is  a  second 
marked'  characteristic  of  our  time,  that  mere 
authority  is  discounted,  and  men  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  theology  which  is  both  Biblical  and 
rational.  For  when  you  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bible  tell  its  own  story  in  its  own 
way ,  there  still  remains  the  task  of  comparing 
and  reducing  to  orderly  unity  the  testimony  of 
two  score  witnesses,  and  then  the  whole  must 
be  translated  into  our  forms  of  thought  and 
speech.  We  must  have  a  rational  theology. 
The  human  mind  has  always  demanded  that, 
and  has  been  unwearied  in  its  search  for  it  even 
when  liberty  of  thought  was  challenged  and 
rigorously  repressed.  But  now  the  age  is  free, 
and  the  Index  Expurgatorius  has  no  terrors. 
And  the  age  is  more  than  free.  It  is  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  the  faith  that  truth  is  not  beyond  man’s 
reach.  For  heavier  than  the  pall  which’ eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  laid  upon  the  reason,  ’  was 
the  pall  which  a  skeptical  and  agnostic  philoso¬ 
phy  wrapped  around  the  eyes  of  the  spirit. 
Rome  shut  men  up  in  a  prison,  but  the  heavens 
at  least  could  be  seen ;  Hume  and  Kant  no  less 
in  the  final  result,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  'Sir 
William  Hamilton  no  less  in  the  region  of  the 
Absolute,  gave  us  freedom  of  movement,  but 
left  us  nothing  to  see.  The  Hegelian  philos¬ 
ophy,  with  all  its  extravagancies,  broke  new 
ground,  and  vindicated  the  capacity  of  the 
reason  for  real  knowledge,  objectively  as  well 
as  subjectively  true.  And  here,  too,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  our  indebtedness  to  the  physical 
sciences  is  marked  and  salutary.  The  reason  is 
playing  an  ever  enlarging  part  in  physcial  re¬ 
search,  and  the  physicist  is  more  and  more 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  spiritual  intuitions, 
and  to  summon  to  his  aid  working  hypotheses 
to  give  a  framework  to  his  inductions.  Science 
quietly  assumes  that  the  universe  is  intelligible 
to  the  core,  and  through  and  through ;  that  the 
universe  is  one,  constituted  by  a  single  energy, 
working  along  definite  and  permanent  lines; 
and  evolution  itself  is  only  another  name  for  a 
veiled,  distant,  single  purpose,  in  whose  mighty 
grasp  all  things  are  held,  a  final  cause  which 
inheres  and  energizes  in  the  yery  constitution 
and  course  of  things.  We  may  be  leaying  dear 
old  Paley  far  behind,  but  we  are  certainly  not 
running  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ri^cule 
his  watch  as  we  may,  our  logical  conAy^ 
is  the  same,  the  universe  is  a  system  on^m 
Skepticism  told  us  that  we  might  enjoy  the  A- 
citement  of  the  chase,  but  that  there  re4lly 
was  no  game  anywhere:  Science  intensifies  our 
ardor,  because  it  assures  us  that  truth  may  be 
won.  So  that  we  need  not  take  refuge  in  a 
dull,  dead  faith,  as  Mansel  told  us  we  must; 
the  doors  are  wide  open,  and  reason  may  reach 
into  the  deep  things  of  God.  Our  time  is 
coming  into  a  new  baptism  of  reason,  and  we 
are  working  out  a  rational  theology.  Not  a 
rationalistic  one,  which  is  purely  subjective, 
which  presumes  to  discredit  Christ,  and  which 
assumes  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  is  not 
fully  comprehended,  relegating  the  supernatural 
to  the  region  of  exploded  notions.  For  that 
contention  is  as  destructive  to  science,  which 
deals  with  inscrutable  essences  and  an  invisible 
order,  as  it  is  to  theology,  and  would  rule  out 
knowledge  of  anything,  of  self,  and  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  God.  We  are  working  out  a  rational 
theology,  objective-subjective  in  its  method 
and  results,  tracing  experience  to  history,  and 
transfiguring  history  into  experience;  a  the¬ 
ology  which  in  its  main  outlines  is  in  agreement 
with  our  mental  intuitions,  and  with  our  moral 
judgments,  and  with  the  broad  facts  of  Christian 
experience.  The  prophets  were  seers.  'They 
had  visions.  They  saw  things.  They  were  or¬ 
gans  of  revelation,  ani  revelation  is  unveiling. 
It  is  the  full  light  of  day  thrown  upon  a  hith¬ 
erto  undiscerned  landscape.  Inspired  men  made 
known  the  mysteries  of  God  and  of  life,  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  counsels  and  plan,  but  they 
were  the  secrets  of  eternal  truth.  And  we  are 
only  treading  in  their  sieps  when  we  crave 
the  same  intellectual  certitude  which  they 
possessed.  For  while  the  figure  may  be  a- 
bused,  there  is  important  truth  in  it,  that  the 
Bible  is  only  a  telescope,  not  the  eye  which 
sees,  nor  the  stars  which  the  telescope  brings 
to  view.  It  is  your  business  and  mine  to  see 
the  stars  with  our  own  eyes. 

The  times,  too,  are  marked  by  a  stronger  his¬ 
torical  drift,  especially  in  our  American  church 
es  and  schools.  Science  tells  us  that  the  knowl 
edge  of  material  nature  is  one,  and  that  the, 
present  is  the  survival  and  development  of  a 
distant  fact.  The  postulate,  so  strongly  forti 
fied  and  entrenched,  must  be  carried  over  into 
the  domain  of  theology,  and  is  being  carried 
there.  There  is  a  solidarity  of  thought,  an 
eternal  and  universal  empire  of  reason.  The 
particular  must  have  in  it  the  universal,  the 
new  must  have  in  it  the  old.  Hence  the  'Study 
of  comparative  religion.  The  pronounced  an¬ 
tagonisms  may  be  traced  to  a  deeper  agreement. 
Polytheism  reveals,  and  may  be  traced  to ,  an 
earlier  and  universal  monotheism;  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  because  it  lies 
germinally  and  prophetically  at  the  base  of  all 
religions.  In  the  specific  domain  of  Christian 
theology,  this  postulate  demands  the  widest 
and  the  most  inclusive  fellowships.  Private 
judgment  must  be  courteous  and  teachable, 
and  it  must  remember  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom.  It  cannot  tie  it¬ 
self  down  to  any  school,  however  venerable, 
for  all  schools  are  but  so  many  special  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  great  university  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  presides.  'We  are  not  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  who  ever  did  any  earnest  thinking;  the 
seamed  faces  are  many,  and  look  down  upon 
us  from  a  venerable  past.  We  are  bound  to 
see  to  it  that  we  are  in  essential  agreement 
with  them,  tliough  we  may  differ  widely  in  our 
formulated  statements  and  in  the  articulation 
of  our  systems,  for  if  we  find  ourselves  isolated, 
we  have  the  wry  best  of  reasons  foil  the  infer 
ence  that  we  ^ave  lost  our  way.  In  jthis  sense, 
all  true  theo^gy  must  be  catholic,  as  must  be 
all  true  scieni  e,  philosophy,  and  history.  And 
if  any  should  object  that  the  histo|ical  temper 
is  a  limitati  m  of  reason  and  aJI  appeal  to 
authority,  the  answer  is  that  the  lim^tion  and 
the  authorit^are  only  such  as  thef  reason  in 
the  many  impVos  upon  the  reason  iB  the  one, 
a  limitation  authority  inher^l^  m  the 


reason  itself,  the  necessary  limitation  and  au- 
thori^  which  reason  possesses. 

I  ytaie  now  to  a  fourth  and  a  most  masterful 
tenancy  in  modern  religious  thought,  the 
Chills tological  drift.  This  keynote  was  clearly 
sounded'  more  than  forty  years  ago,  on  Andover 
hilj,  by  a  man 'whose  memory  lends  sacredness 
to  this  place,  and  whose  mortal  body  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  was  carried  out  of  this  build¬ 
ing  to  its  burial.  No  one  saw  more  clearly, 
and  no  one  insisted  more  earnestly,  than  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Smith  that  the  person  of  Christ  was 
the  living  centre  of  theology.  And  during 
these  forty  intervening  years,  how  steadily  and 
resistlessly  has  this  conviction  been  gaining 
ground.  “Let  us  come  to  Jesus,”  cried  this 
man  of  frail  body,  and  of  clear,  strong,  devout 
thought.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  Jesus. 
But  we  are  coming,  we  are  coming!  It  mav 
seem  to  be  extravagant  to  some  to  say  that  the 
only  lapse  from  sound  doctrine  to  which  the 
brand  of  heresy  shall  in  the  near  future  be  ap¬ 
plied,  will  be  a  denial  of  the  Theanthropic  dig¬ 
nity  of  our  Lord.  Certain  it  is  that  this  is  the 
only  doctrine  upon  which  the  undivided  Church 
of  Christ  gave  its  deliberate  judgment,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  debate  as  keen  and  as  exhaustive  as 
any  which  history  records.  The  creeds  of  the 
ecumenical  councils  are  purely  Christological 
in  their  substance,  and  they  dealt  with  every 
possible  phase  of  the  question.  Many  a  man 
would  be  saved  the  chagrin  of  peddling  old  and 
discarded  wares,  of  revamping  an  old  and  ex¬ 
ploded  exegesis,  if  he  would  take  the  pains  to 
master  the  debate  which  led  to  the  Nicene  sym¬ 
bol,  and  the  controversies  which  followed  it. 
Jesus  Christ  is  Man,  without  qualification  in 
the  statement;  He  is  God  in  an  equally  un¬ 
qualified  sense;  He  is  God  and  Man,  or  God- 
Man,  with  or  without  the  hyphen,  so  long  as 
you  write  both  syllables  of  the  compound  term 
with  initial  capitals;  He  is  the  God  Man,  with¬ 
out  either  division  or  confusion  of  natures,  inja 
single,  undivided,  indivisible,  eternal,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  conscious  personality.  There  we  are  draw¬ 
ing  a  sharp  line,  with  its  inevitable  and  unmis- 
takeable  cleavage.  We  may  be  charitable  to 
many  other  deviations  from  generally  accepted 
doctrines,  but  here  we  cannot  yield  an  hair’s 
breadth.  Here  we  stand,  and  by  that  sign  we 
conquer. 

The  Christological  drift  of  our  time,  how¬ 
ever,  is  vastly  more  than  an  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  true  Incarnation. 
It  was  an  extreme,  and  not  a  very  impressive 
utterance  when  it  was  said  not  long  ago,  “We 
have  lost  orthodoxy,  but  have  gained  Christ.” 
I  should  prefer  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  way 
of  gaining  both.  For  to  gain  Christ  cannot 
possibly  involve  any  loss  to  orthodoxy,  but  can 
only  be  its  enrichment,  just  as  Dr.  'Van  Dyke’s 
passionate  declaration  that  if  we  must  choose 
between  orthodoxy  and  liberty,  we  will  take 
liberty  and  let  orthodoxy  go,  was  simply  an 
emphatic  way  of  saying,  and  an  admirable 
way  it  was  too,  that  orthodoxy  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being  in  liberty.  And  so,  a 
clear,  close  -  grained,  compact  orthodoxy  can 
lose  nothing,  but  must  gain  much,  from  a 
closer  touch  upon  Christ.  We  have  not  made 
enough  of  Him  in  our  doctrine  of  God  and  of 
man,  in  our  theology  and  anthropology.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  fixing  a  good  many 
dogmas  before  we  reached  the  Incarnation  and 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  I  will  not  raise  the 
question  whether  Calvinism  is  maintaining  its 
hold  upon 'modern  religious  thought.  Calvin¬ 
ism  is  a  word  which  may  mean  much  or  little. 
“There  is  a  ‘lop-sided’  Calvinism.”  No  one  can 
kloubt,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  toward  materialistic  monism,  which 
seems  at  present  yielding  to  philosophical  and 
spiritual  determinism.  Certainly  the  idea 
that  ultimately  everything,  the  choices  of  the 
human  will  included,  must  be  referred  to  the 
unconditional  and  sovereign  will  of  God,  is  one 
which  a  consistent  logic  cannot  evade.  At  this 
point  and  in  this  form  the  Calvinistic  logic 
seems  to  me  impregnable.  The  mistake  has 
been  to  deal  with  this  doctrine  as  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  without  reference  to  all  the  self-imposed 
conditions  in  the  character  of  God,  as  disclosed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  make  even  predes¬ 
tination  Christological  in  its  source  and  ground. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  judge  Calvin  and  the  great 
Genevan  divines  harshly  when  I  say  that  they 
made  election  to  life  logically  prior  to  and 
independent  of  grace  and  atonement,  giving 
thus  to  the  Incarnation  a  subordinate  place  and 
a  limited  sphere  of  action.  The  decree  was  uni¬ 
versal,  touching  all  souls,  favorably  or  other¬ 
wise;  the  order  of  justice  was  universal,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  in  a  common 
guilt  and  doom ;  but  grace  was  limited,  and  so 
also  were  the  Atonement  and  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  growing  out  of  that  grace  and  based 
upon  that  Atonement.  The  line  of  adverse  at¬ 
tack  was  upon  the  universality  and  the  un¬ 
conditional  nature  of  the  decree,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  human  freedom  and  full  personal 
responsibility,  but  the  method  of  criticism  only 
shifted  the  difficulty  to  a  much  more  vulnerable 
quarter,  as  it  involved  the  logical  assumption 
that  sovereignty,  in  the  last  resort,  was  vested 
in  the  creature  and  not  in  the  Creator.  I  do 
not  think  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  ability  gave  the  slightest  real  relief.  Nor 
do  I  see  how  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atone¬ 
ment,  conjoined  'vith  the  doctrine  of  special 
grace,  nor  the  distinction  between  reprobation 
and  preterition,  helps  us  very  much.  For  an 
atonement  which  is  only  universally  sufiScient 
in  an  abstract  or  preliminary  way,  but  is  limited 
in  efficiency  by  a  pure  decree,  is  only  a  limited 
atonement  after  all;  and  a  condemnation  which 
grows  out  of  letting  some  men  alone,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  decree  of  positivere  pro¬ 
bation.  A  positive  decree  must  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause  of  every  human  birth.  But  a  de¬ 
termination  to  give  being  to  a  soul,  and  then  to 
pass  it  by,  when  letting  it  alone  is  certain  to 
damn  it,  is  only  verbally  different  from  a  direct 
and  deliberate  assignment  to  damnation.  The 
“horrible  decree,”  as  even  Calvin  called  it,  can¬ 
not  be  softened  down  by  such  refinements,  and 
if  this  is  all  that  can  be  said,  I,  for  one,  must 
stand  with  the  rigorous  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
even  with  Gomanes.  But  it  is  not  all  that  can 
be  said;  and  Komething  very  different  is  being 
thought  and  said.  We  are  making  our  doctrine 
of  predestination  Christological.  We  are  not 
bent  upon  destroying  Calvinism,  but  we  are 
bent  upon  making  .it  Christian  and  Christlike. 
“As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.”  That  is  said  of  the  resurrection, 
but  it  points  to  a  universal  relation  to  Christ, 
which  Calvin  did  not  emphasize,  and  which 
has  its  bearing  upon  predestination.  “Where 
sin  increased,  grace  superabounded,  ”  points 
even  more  emphatically  in  the  same  direction, 
making  grace  as  universal  as  justice,  and  even 
richer  in  resources.  The  unqualified  language 
in  Romans  V.  18,  emphasizes  the  same  truth: 

“  Therefore,  or,  So  then,  as  through  one  trespass 
it  came  upon  all  men  to  damnation,  even  so 
through  one  righteous  act  it  came  upon  all  men 
to  acquittal  of  life.”  “In  posae,  not  in  esse,” 
adds  Dean  Alford  parenthetically,  but  Paul  does 
npt  say  that,  and  he  does  not  make  so  fine  and 
subtle  a  distinction.  He  affirms  that  the  dikai- 
osig  is  as  real  as  the  katakrima.  And  to  this 
corresponds  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the 
Second  Adam,  the  first-born  of  every  creature, 
through  whom  God  has  reconciled  all  things 


unto  Himself.  We  have  emphasized  the  uni- 1 
versally  representative  act  of  the  First  Adam, 
the  universal  reign  of  moral  law,  of  universal 
guilt  and  bondage,  but  we  have  hesitated  to  fol¬ 
low  Paul  in  the  equally  plain  and  emphatic 
affirmation  of  the  universally  representative  act 
of  the  Second  Adam,  the  universal  reign  of 
grace  in  Him,  the  free  and  universal  imputation 
of  His  righteousness.  We  have  been  afraid 
that  such  an  affirmation  must  logically  be  a  sur¬ 
render  to  Universalism,  which  is  certainly  not 
countenanced  by  Scripture.  And  so  we  have 
practically  made  the  Second  Adam  head  only  of 
the  elect,  giving  to  the  First  Adam  a  more  in¬ 
clusive  representative  relation.  For,  confessed¬ 
ly,  Adam  stands  related  to  all  the  elect,  hut 
Christ  is  not  supposed  to  stand  related  in  grace 
to  those  whom  God  passes  by.  But,  surely, 
there  is  no  such  doctrine  either  in  Romans  v.  or 
in  1  Cor.  15.  The  First  Adam  has  no  empire 
over  which  the  Second  Adam  does  not  rule. 
“The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  sec¬ 
ond  Man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.”  Adam  is 
only  tupos,  the  type  or  figure  of  Him  who  is  to 
come,  the  shadow  of  the  substance,  the  proph¬ 
etic  intimation  and  pledge  of  humanity’s  real 
and  eternal  Head — Christ.  The  Lamb  was  slain 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Log- 
t^cally,  then,  tfiough  not  chronologically,  the 
headship  of  Christ  is  original,  creative,  all-de¬ 
termining.  Upon  it  rests,  and  by  it  is  condi¬ 
tioned,  the  relation  of  the  first  Adam.  All  are 
completely  shut  up  in  disobedience,  that  God 
may  have  mercy  upon  all.  Guilt  is  imputed  to 
all,  and  death  passes  upon  all,  without  their 
personal,  conscious  consent,  because  grace  has 
been  predestined  upon  all,  and  because  in  Christ 
all  shall  be  made  alive.  The  fall  itself  has  been 
permitted,  or,  if  you  can  bear  to  say  it,  as  fur 
myself,  I  cannot  help  saying,  determined,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Second  Adam.  Behind 
the  tempter  was  the  Cross,  and  apart  from  that 
Cross  the  Adamic  apostasy  is  not  to  he  studied. 
All  souls  are  as  really  in  Christ  as  they  are  in 
Adam,  for  Adam  was  created  in  Christ,  and 
grace,  as  undeserved  favor  to  sinners,  is  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  justice.  Of  course  man  has  no  claim 
upon  grace  any  more  than  he  has  a  claim  upon 
God  for  existence,  and  God  may  do  with  any  of 
us  as  He  chooses,  but  if  the  revelation  of  God 
is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  no  logical  prior¬ 
ity  can  be  given  to  justice,  no  limited  sphere  of 
operation  can  be  conceded  to  grace.  Universal 
salvation  is  not  involved  in  this  formula  any 
more  than  universal  damnation  is  made  abso¬ 
lutely  inevitable  because  of  our  relation  to 
Adam.  All  souls  sustain  a  iwofold  relation,  to 
justice  and  to  grace,  to  Adam  and  to  Christ ; 
and  as  the  fact  that  all  men  are  in  Adam  does 
not  prevent  the  redemption  of  many,  so  the  fact' 
that  all  men  are  in  Christ  does  not  assure  the 
salvation  of  all. 

I  hope  I  bave  made  my  point  clear.  I  discov¬ 
er  no  trend  to  break  with  the  doctrine  of  a  di¬ 
vine  sovereignty  and  a  personal  election  unto 
life — in  fact,  there  is  an  implicit  Calvinism 
which  underlies  even  Wesleyanism  —but  I  do 
discern  a  disposition  to  base  the  doctrine  of  de¬ 
crees  upon  a  greater  number  of  universals,  to 
make  election  the  choice  which  issues  from  God 
in  the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  His  moral  at¬ 
tributes,  of  His  infinite  justice.  His  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  His  infinite  grace,  in  a  word,  of  His  eter¬ 
nal,  infinite,  and  impartial  Fatherhood.  We 
are  building  our  doctrine  of  election  upon  a 
broader  basis  than  Calvin  did.  He  based  it 
solely  upon  universal  justice,  which  left  free 
room  fdr  a  special  selection.  We  add  to  that 
universal  grace.  We  add  to  these  two  the  uni¬ 
versal  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  no  es¬ 
sential  difference  between  the  universal  call  aad 
^hat  is  known  as  effectual  calling.  And  to 
these  three  we  add  the  true  and  proper  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  its  real  ability,  under  the 
grace-law  system  in  Christ,  to  believe  and  re¬ 
pent.  We  can  follow  the  clue  no  farther.  Back 
of  all  this  lies  the  inscrutable  choice  of  God,  but 
it  ceases  to  horrify  us,  when  we  base  it  upon  cdl 
that  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  be,  and  when 
we  insist  that  the  eternal  veracity  of  God  com¬ 
pels  us  to  assume  and  to  maintain  that  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  unalterable  conviction  of  every 
man,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for 
his  present  guilt  and  for  his  final  ruin,  must 
not  be  evaded  or  discounted.  If  I  have  spoken 
in  the  plural  number,  it  is  because  I  bave  not 
projected,  upon  you  my  individual  conceits, 
which  you  would  have  a  right  to  resent  as  su¬ 
premely  impertinent,  but  because  I  have  found 
in  many  personal  interviews,  in  correspondence, 
in  brief  reports  of  carefully  guarded  public  ut¬ 
terances,  in  sermons  and  review  articles,  and 
scattered  through  many  books,  a  convergence  of 
sober  and  conservative  thought  along  the  lines 
I  have  indicated,  with  which  I  hardly  need  to 
add  I  find  myself  in  heartiest  sympathy.  This 
is  one  of  the  strong  theological  currents  of  the 
time,  to  make  the  high  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  more  thoroughly  and  completely  Christo¬ 
logical.  In  this  department,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  has  been 
marked  and  pervasive,  and  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  of  universal  grace  is  modifying  the  Re¬ 
formed  soteriology.  We  are  not  undermining 
the  doctrine  of  decrees,  but  greatly  widening  its 
base,  until  like  the  pictured  foundations  of  the 
wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  shall  be  radiant 
with  the  glory  of  all  the  moral  excellencies  of 
God.  We  are  not  pulling  it  down,  but  in  add¬ 
ing  universal  to  universal,  in  overlaying  univer¬ 
sal  law  with  universal  grace,  and  universal 
grace  with  universal  atonement,  and  universal 
atonement  with  the  universal  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  universal  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  universal  ability — real,  not 
merely  formal^to  believe  and  repent,  we  are 
lifting  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  theological 
system,  a  place  to  which  even  Augustine  prac¬ 
tically  remands  ik  In  a  word,  we  are  making 
the  divine  decree  our  last  word  in  theology,  and 
not  our  as  Calvin  did.  And  as  our  telos  is 
God’s  archy,  as  our  goal  must  be  God’s  point  of 
departure,  we  confess  that  with  Him  it  is  the 
primal  spring  of  action,  but  that  for  this  very 
reason  H  musk  be  for  us  the  last  word  which 
guarded  lips  utter.  We  remove  it  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  the  study.  We  take  it  out  of  our  preach¬ 
ing  and  remand  it  to  the  realm  of  transcenden¬ 
tal  divinity,  as  logically  inevitable  as  it  is  in¬ 
scrutable.  We  confess  that  a  rigid  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  induction  leads  us  thereto,  and  leaves  us 
therein,  a  high  and  deep,  a  solemn  and  unfath¬ 
omable,  but  not  an  abhorrent  mystery,  radiant 
in  Christ  Jesus  to  our  eyes  by  excess  of  light, 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  not  the  terminus  a  quo, 
of  our  logic.  And  were  there  time,  it  would  be 
instructive  to  show  bow  this  widening  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  elements  involved  in  divine 
predestination  has  fixed’the  doctrine  of  Infant 
Salvation  in  all  our  living  creeds,  and  how  it 
accounts  for  the  quiet  but  unmistakable  lack  of 
sympathv  with  the  theory  of  future  probation. 
For  if  all  souls  are  of  necessity,  and  by  the 
eternal  decree  of  God,  in  Christ,  the  imagined 
necessity  of  bringing  some  or  many  face  to  face 
with  Christ  in  the  intermediate  state,  ceases  to 
exist.  All  are  face  to  face  with  Him  notr,  and 
every  mortal  life,  whether  counted  by  moments 
or  by  a  century,  runs  its  appointed  course  un¬ 
der  the  system  of  redeeming  grace.  Or,  to 
compact  it  all,  once  more,  into  a  single  clause, 
the  moral  government  of  God  is  Christological. 

Only  one  thing  more  remains  to  be  noticed, 
and  while  the  tendency  deserves  a  very  full  and 


careful  treatment,  it  is  so  manifest  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 
We  are  slowly  learning  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the 
present  life,  and  upon  this  planet,  as  the  sphere 
within  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  is  making  us 
clamorous  for  a  working  theology,  a  theology 
which  shall  show  us  how  most  intelligently  and 
successfully  to  deal  with  practical  problems. 
We  do  not  believe  less  in  heaven  and  hell,  but 
we  believe  a  good  deal  more  in  the  earth  than  did 
our  fathers.  Ours  is  a  greal^  missionary  age.  Sal¬ 
vation  has  a  large,  practical  meaning.  Itinvolves 
something  more  than  rescue  from  future  perdi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  present  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin,  and  a  present  reign  of  righteousness.  It 
concerns  the  individual,  the  home,  the  city,  the 
nation,  the  world,  capital  and  labor,  art  and 
science,  work  and  play.  We  speak  more  of 
duty  than  of  destiny,  more  of  the  present  than 
of  the  future.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is 
with  this  present,  ungodly  world,  to  subdue 
and  transfigure  it,  and  the  Scriptures  are  our 
armory  in  conducting  that  campaign.  We  are 
not  preaching  the  Gospel  merely  as  a  testimony 
against  the  nations,  or,  as  Dr.  'Van  Dyke  is  re¬ 
ported  once  tp  bave  pithily  said,  to  furnish 
Almighty  God  with  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  damning  the  people  who  refuse  to  listen  to 
us ;  nor  are  we  preaching  the  Gospel  as  a  means 
of  gathering  the  elect,  which  practically 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  bat  we  are  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  redeem  the  world.  And  here 
again,  we  have  only  retreated  to  the  position  of 
prophets  and  Apostles,  the  horizon  of  whose 
vision  was  always  bounded  by  a  renewed  and 
redeemed  earth.  Daniel’s  fourth  and  eternal 
kingdom  is  an  earthly  kingdom.  Jobn*’8  city  of 
jasper  and  gold,  the  New  Jerusalem,  comas 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven;  it  is  the 
capital  of  an  earthly  empire,  where  temples  are 
no  longer  needed,  and  where  the  night  never 
comes.  To  this  kingdom  belongs  the  eternal 
future,  whose  King  is  Jesus  Christ.  Be  it  ours 
to  crown  Him  Lord  of  all  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  fight  under  His  banner,  that  when  the 
silver  trumpets  of  victory  sound,  we  may  march 
in  the  conquering  ranks  and  receive  our  rew&rd  I 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  ruling 
tendencies  in  modem  religious  thought.  The 
drift,  in  its  main  current,  is  Biblical,  rational, 
historical,  Christological,  and  practical.  I  have 
perhaps  taxed  your  patience  by  what  may  seem 
to  have  been  undue  length,  though  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  having  studied  the  utmost  concise¬ 
ness  which  was  consistent  with  clearness,  and 
I  have  tried  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  rei>ort- 
er.  I  hope  that  I  have  struck  no  discordant 
note,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  join  in  the 
closing  services  of  this  evening  hour  with  quiet 
minds  and  with  supremely  hopeful  hearts.  For 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  surely  rising  to  the 
zenith,  and  there  it  will  remain  fixed  forever  I 

BOYS’  CLUBS. 

By  William  W.  Molstne,  D.D. 

Sofne  seventeen  years  ago  a  young  man,  a 
student  in  Yale  Seminary,  was  asked  to  t^e 
charge  of  a  boy’s  club  during  the  evenings.  On 
the  evening  of  opening  the  club,  he  repaired  to 
the  appointed  place,  which  was  at  the  comer 
of  a  short  cross  street,  and  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  He  found  a 
square  of  the  short  street  full  of  boys,  whom 
a  policeman  was  endeavoring,  with  but  little 
success,  to  keep  in  order.  When  the  hall  waa 
opened,  the  boys  made  a  msh,  and  some  two 
hundred  of  them  filled  the  hall,  leaving  a  much 
larger  number  withbut.  These  boys  had  be¬ 
longed  to  a  club  the  previous  year,  and  had 
been  so  disorderly  as  to  lose  the  use  of  the  ball 
where  they  had  met,  and  to  discourage  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  them.  ’ 

They  assembled  now  in  the  new  hall  in  the 
old  spirit,  yelling,  crowding,  fighting,  and 
making  general  disorder.  The  new  lejder,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  securing  order,  isdlied  tickets  ' 
upon  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  in  the 
future,  refused  tickets  to  such  as  continued 
disorderly,  and  dismissed  the  assembly.  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  sudden  arrest  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  disorderly  boy  by  the  leader  of  the 
club,  awakened  fear  and  inspired  respect-  If 
a  boy  was  spoken  to  three  times,  he  was  then 
compelled  to  leave  the  room,  and  if  compelled 
to  leave  the  room  three  times,  his  ticket  of 
admission  was  taken  away. 

During  seventeen  years  this  young  man  has 
been  engaged  in  managing  boys’  clubs,  and  in 
similar  mission  work,  and  he  is  now  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Work  for  Boys  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  organizing 
boys’  clubs  and  in  similar  work.  Recently  he 
presented  before  the  ministers’  meeting  his 
opinions  of  the  methods  of  managing  a  boys’ 
club,  based  upon  seventeen  years’  experience  of 
the  work.  Though  methods  may  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities,  the  main  points  of  his  address 
may  be  of  more  benefit  to  such  as  contemplate 
or  undertake  work  fpr  boys. 

The  location  of  a  club  should  be  in  a  good, 
respectable  quarter  of  the  city,  away  from  the 
evil  influences  which  surround  the  homes  of 
many  boys,  and  boys  will  come  for  two  miles  to 
such  a  meeting-place.  From  six  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  members  may  be  accommodated, 
and  this  will  secure  an  attendance  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  nignt. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  club  should  be  Christians, 
for  although  the  work  of  the  club  is  not  specially 
Christian,  yet  a  Christian  leader  creates  a  Chris¬ 
tian  atmosphere,  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  to  do 
personal  work,  and  often  to  get  them  in  Sun¬ 
day-school. 

The  management  of  the  club,  including  the 
superintendent,  librarian,  and  door  -  keeper, 
should  all  be  paid,  and  the  superintendent 
should  give  all  his  time  to  the  work.  Paid 
managers  will  do  better  work  than  mere  volun¬ 
teers,  and  one  man  should  be  supreme  in  the 
management.  The  first  condition  of  success 
must  be  order,  and  the  boys  should  be  trained 
in  cleanliness,  politeness,  habits  of  order  and  of 
nicety. 

In  the  club  which  I  have  visited  in  New 
Haven,  the  floor  is  covered  with  sawdust;  a 
place  is  furnished  for  coats  and  hats:  a  bath¬ 
room,  with  hot  water  and  towels,  enable  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  night  to  bathe ;  there  are 
games  which  can  be  played  quietly :  books  may 
be  taken  from  the  library  by  the  boys  them- 
selyes,  but  the  librarian  insists  upon  clean 
bands  as  a  condition;  there  are  opportunities 
afforded  for  modeling  in  clay  and  similar  pur¬ 
suits,  and  a  room  which  will  accommodate 
twelve,  will  enable  seventy- two  boys  to  have 
instruction  one  night  in  a  week ;  and  there  is 
also  a  savings  bank,  in  which  boys  save  their 
pennies.  Of  course,  such  a  club  will  draw  only 
tlie  boys  who  bave  none  of  the  above  things  at 
home,  and  they  are  the  boys  who  need  to  ba 
reached. 

One  wealthy  lady  in  a  oountrv  town  in 
achusetts  organized  a  club  which  has  now  forty 
members.  'Under  the  direction  of  this  woman, 
some  twenty  -  two  or  three  clubs  have  been 
organized  in  the  past  four  years,  and  they 
have  now  a  membership  of  some  seventemi 
thousand  boys.  1  understand  also  that  these 
boys  put  into  the  savings  banks  last  year  otm 
|2,000.  This  represents  a  thrift  which  wl^k 
avail  much  in  the  future.  In  this  age  ofl 
societies  for  helping  all  classes  who  need  nateH 
these  facts  may  be  suggestive  to  many,  even 
some  who  may  need  to  modi^  the  above  plan  toN 
their  special  community  and  particular  wortu  j 
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the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unright¬ 
eous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
him,  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  par¬ 
don.”  True  repentance  not  only  grieves  over 
sin,  but  hates  and  forsakes  it,  and  turns  to  the 
Lord  to  serve  Him.  It  changes  one’s  purpose 
and  mind  from  sin  to  holiness.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  defines  true  repentance  thus;  “Re¬ 
pentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace  whereby  a 
sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
does  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from 
it  unto  God,  with  full  purpose  of  and  endeavor 
after  new  obedience.” 

One  is  to  seek  with  the  whole  heart.  One 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Nor  will  God 
accept  anything  less  than  the  whole  heart. 
Until  one  gives  God  the  whole  heart,  he  does 
not  give  it  to  Him  at  all.  He  desires  and 
chooses  and  loves  something  else  more.  The 
choice  carries  with  it  the  whole  man  and  all 
one’s  life,  and  reaches  into  and  through  eter¬ 
nity.  “Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  ye  shall  find  Me 
when  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all  your 
heart.” 

Christ  says,  “Seek  and  ye  fshall  find,”  and 
this  is  always  unconditioned  in  spiritual  things, 
but  He  adds  in  another  place, ^“Sfrtwe  to^enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.”  To  search  is  more  than 
to  seek,  and  to  strive  is,  in  the  original,  to 
agonize.  Life  or  death,  heaven  or  hell,  the 
soul’s  eternal  destiny  are  in  the  seeking.  Oh, 
immortal  soul,  risk  it  not,  delay  not !  Now, 
while  you  may,  while  mercy  is  offered  and  par¬ 
don  abundant,  seek  the  Lord,  and  seek  until  you 
find. 

“I'll  go  to  Jesus,  though  my  sin 
Hath  like  a  mountain  rose. 

I  know  His  courts.  I’ll  enter  in 
Whatever  may  oppose. 

I  can  but  perish  if  I  go ; 

I  am  resolved  to  try. 

For  if  I  stay  away,  1  know 
I  must  forever  die.” 


where  Jehovah  expressly  teaches  that  this  is 
to  be  a  nation  of  priests,  (whose  function  it 
is  to  mediate  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others, ) 
and  here  again,  the  nation  having  failed,  aro^e 
the  necessity  for  the  Great  High  Priest.  In  Is. 
xl'x.  5-12,  if  we  accept  the  exegesis  of  most 
recent  students,  this  mission  of  blessing  is  no 
longer  that  of  all  Israel,  but  of  “the  remnant,” 
and  even  if  we  find  in  this  passage  a  clear  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  to  Him  not  as 
despised  and  rejected,  but  as  in  the  midst  of 
Israel  (verse  6),  the  inspiration  of  and  power  of 
a  blessing  which  still  comes  through  the  cove¬ 
nant  (verse  8). 

Therefore,  to  return  from  a  long  digression 
(which  may  be  pardoned  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  our  Lesson,  and  the  beautiful 
unity  which  it  brings  out  in  its  teachings),  it 
seems  evident  that  in  verses  4,  5  there  is  no 
abrupt  change  of  the  thought.  It  is  still  the 
unsatisfied,  thirsting  Israel  to  whom  Jehovah 
speaks;  a  new  and  powerful  inducement  is 
added  to  His  gracious  call ;  the  glorious  inherit¬ 
ance  of  blessing  is  not  yet  forfeited ;  the  new, 
everlasting  covenant  will  again  extend  the 
opportunity  that  inhered  in  the  call  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  was  especially  laid  upon  David  when 
he  and  his  house  were  given  as  a  witness  to  the 
nations,  a  ruler  and  commander  of  nations. 

Verse  5.  The  new  covenant,  indeed,  should 
be  more  glorious  than  the  old ;  what  was  only 
imperfectly  fulfilled  by  David  and  the  most 
splendid  and  most  obedient  of  his  descendants, 
might  be  abundantly  realized  by  the  new  Israel. 
Behold,  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not  thou  wilt 
call,  and  a  nation  that  knoweth  not  thee  toil 
hasten  unto  thee,  for  -  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  thy 
Ood,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  He  hath 
made  thee  glorious. 

It  is  a  thought  unutterably  impressive,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  in  shaping  events  for  the 
restoration  of  exiled  Israel  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  was  still  the  salvation  of  the  world  through 
them.  How  terrible  the  misapprehension, 
how  lamentable  the  blindness,  which  led  in  the 
course  of  events  to  such  a  view  of  Israel’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  salvation,  as  Paul  sums  up 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans !  To  think  that  Israel  might  have  been 
the  nucleus  of  redeemed  humanity,  about  whom, 
by  the  irresistibla  attraction  of  a  normal  relig¬ 
ious  character,  all  the  people  of  the  world  would 
have  clustered,  and  to  see  what  Israel  is  now  1 
These  blinded  people  have  not  frustrated  the 
purpose  of  God;  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance, and  the  salvation  which  was 
come  out  of  Israel  will  yet  avail  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God’s  chosen  people;  but  how  different 
their  part  in  the  redemption  of  humanity  from 
what  it  might  have  been ! 

It  is  not  for  us  to  even  conceive  of  what  the 
Atonement  would  have  been,  or  how  the  world 
would  have  been  redeemed  had  Israel  accepted 
instead  of  rejecting  their  Messiah.  *We  know 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  GREATER  PROPHETS. 


Feb.  1.  Seek  Now.  Eccl.  13:1,  2.  1 

2.  Danger  in  Delay.  Matt.  25 : 1-18.  I 

3  Seek  Prayerfully.  Jer.  29 : 10- U.  \ 

4.  Seek  Earnestly.  Matt.  7:1-12.  ^ 

6.  Seek  Through  Christ.  John  14 : 6-14. 

6.  Seek  Wisely.  Matt.  7 : 13-29. 

7.  Topic.  Seek  the  Lord.  When?  How?  Isa.  65 1 6, 7. 

Luke  18;  24. 

The  topic  for  to-day  presents  an  urgent  invi¬ 
tation  and  a  solemn  warning.  To  take  in  its 
full  force,  chapters  liii.-lv.  of  Isaiah  should  be 
read.  In  chapter  liii.  the  promised  Messiah  is 
set  forth  as  the  sinner’s  atoning  Sacrifice  and 
Intercessor.  The  next  chapter  shows  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Church,  and  chapter  Iv.  gives  the 
proclamation  of  full  and  free  salvation  to  all 
who  will  receive  it.  “  Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath 

yea,  come 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  18»a. 


THE  GRACIOUS  CALL. 

Introductory  Thoughts. 

The  slight  study  which  we  were  able  to  bestow 
in  our  last  Lesson  upon  the  personality  of  the 
suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah,  as  brought  out  in 
the  last  half  of  Isaiah,  especially  in  chapters 
xli.-liii.,  gave  us  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a  truth 
which  is  more  clearly  indicated  in  our  study  of 
to-day;  the  relation  which,  in  the  purpose  of 
Gk)d  in  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  people  Israel 
bore  to  the  world.  It  was  Israel,  as  we  saw 
(xli.  8-10),  who  was  at  first  Jehovah’s  servant, 
the  agency  by  which  salvation  might  have  come 
to  the  world.  But  Isarel  as  a  nation,  refusing 
its  high  destiny,  it  became  possible  to  consider 
only  the  best  part  of  the  people,  the  obedient 
remnant,  in  such  an  aspect.  Then  as  the  pro¬ 
phet’  s  vision  grew  clearer,  as  the  true  nature  of 
sinful  man  and  his  relation  to  a  holy  God  )«- 
came  more  evident,  the  necessity  became  more 
apparent  that  one  individual  should  realize  in 
himself  the  obedience  of  Jehovah’s  servant, 
while  yet  so  entirely  identifying  himself  with 
sinful  man  in  the  love  relation  as  to  bear  the 
iniquities  and  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men. 

To-day  we  learn  the  glorious  calling  of  Israel 
was  not  abrog;ated  by  the  appearance  in  its  midst 
of  this  righteous  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
Rather,  by  His  representative  and  substitution¬ 
ary  suffering  that  because  once  more  possible 
which  by  reason  of  the  sins  of  Israel  had  be¬ 
come  impossible;  the  people  of  Israel  might 
again  enter  upon  their  high  calling,  and  be¬ 
come  the  channel  of  salvation  to  the  world. 
The  chapter  which  we  have  now  to  study,  is 
an  earnest  and  impassioned  appeal  of  the  prophet 
to  Israel  to  take  the  benefits  which,  in  view  of 
the  prospective  obedience  and  sufferings  of  One 
described  in  chapter  liii.,  are  now  freely  offered 
to  them,  and  so  doing  to  prepare  themselves  for 
entering  upon  their  mission  of  blessing  after 
their  return  to  Palestine,  which  in  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah  is  represented  as  soon  to  take 
place.  _  • 

THE  LESSON. 

Isaiah  Iv.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near. — Isa.  Iv.  6. 

Verse  1.  Ho,  all  ye  thirsty  ones,  come  to  the 
water  !  and  ye  who  have  no  silver,  come,  buy  and 
eat ! 

The  familiar  cry  of  the  water  carrier  in  Elast- 
em  bazaars  is  here  adopted  by  Jehovah  in  his 
pitying  summons  to  a  people  perishing  of  a 
want  deeper  than  physical  thirst,  and  more  in¬ 
clusive.  Both  nourishment  and  refreshing  are 
what  these  poverty-stricken,  exiled  souls  re- 
qure.  Poverty  stricken  though  they  may  be  in 
^e  literal  sense,  this  need  not  deter  them  from 
coming;  yea,  they  may  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk,  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of  their 
needs,  *for  that  which  is  not  money,  and  for  that 
which  is  not  a  payment.  The  invitation  is  to  a 
gracious  banquet  spread  by  God  to  meet  those 
spiritual  needs  of  which  their  exile  sorrows 
have  made  them  conscious ;  they  have  already 
been  shown  (liii.  10,  11)  that  which  purchased 
them  a  right  to  these  blessings ;  not  money,  in¬ 
deed,  and  not  a  payment,  but  the  love-offering 
of  the  life  and  suffering's  of  One  who  would  bear 
their  iniquities  and  become  the  ransom  of  peace 
to  them. 

Verse  2.  The  earnest  remonstrance  of  the 
prophet  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  Jehovah;  the 
people,  suffering  all  the  sorrows  of  the  exile, 
are  not  yet  awake  to  the  true  purpose  of  these 
sorrows ;  they  are  still  buying  the  not -bread,  and 
laboring  for  the  not  satisfying;  the  utter  futility 
and  emptiness  of  a  life  not  in  harmony  with  God’ s 
will  is  perfectly  described  in  words  like  this. 
And  now  the  remonstrance  changes  to  entreaty, 
and  the  very  voice  of  Jehovah  is  almost.heard  in 
the  earnest  invitation,  O  do  hearken  unto  me  and 
eat  the  0ood,  and  let  your  soul  luxuriate  in  fat¬ 
ness!  The  metaphor  is  still  of  material  food, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  cannot  understand  that 
it  is  spoken  of  spiritual  good,  that  which  not 
only  shall  build  up  the  true  man  in  conformity 
to  God’s  ideal  of  man,  but  shall  also  meet  and 
satisfy  all  the  higher  cravings  of  such  a  man. 

Verses  3,  4.  We  come  here  to  the  thought 
which  was  indicated  in  our  introduction;  the 
thought  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  setting  apsu-t 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  mission  which  they 
were  called  to  execute  in  the  world.  This  be¬ 
comes  more  evident  when  we  perceive  that  the 
words  of  verse  4  refer  not  to  the  Messiah,  but 
to  the  people  Israel;  at  least  to  that  “remnant” 
which  shall  return  purified  and  spiritualized 
from  the  exile.  We  perceive  that  this  is  the 
case  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  described  as  the  sure  mercies 
of  David.  It  is  evident  that  by  a  very  commdh 
figpire  of  speech  the  mercies  are  the  mercies  of 
Jehovah  promised  to  David ;  we  find  them 
mostly  summed  up  in  2  Sam.  vii.  8-16,  and  re¬ 
hearsed  in  Ps.  Iviii.  3,  4,  20-87.  Verses  88-44 
show  that  the  promise  is  to  be  literally  under¬ 
stood,  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  makes  this  equally  clear, 
though  in  verses  17,  18,  the  thought  rises  to 
Messiah,  the  culmination  of  David's  line,  just 
as  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  it  rises  from 
the  aervant-people  to  the  suffering  Messiah. 
The  renewing  of  this  covenant  with  David 
is  dwelt  upon  with  dMight  by  the  writer  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  and  by  the  prophets  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxxi.  81-84),  and  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  25- 
28),  who  wrote,  the  one  just  before  and  the 
other  during  the  exile,  which,  whenever  this 
part  of  Isaiah  was  written,  is  the  time  con¬ 
templated  all  through  it.  Seven  times  does  this 
writer  allude  to  the  everlasting  nature  of  the 
new  relation  to  be  entered  into  with  repentant 
and  renewed  Israel  (xlv.  17,  Uv.  8,  10,  Iv.  18, 
Ivi.  5,  lx.  19,  20,  lxi.7,  and  the  present  passage) . 

The  thought  that  the  covenant  with  David  is 
a  covenant  of  blessing  not  for  his  line  only,  nor 
for  his  nation,  Israel,  but  through  them  to  the 
world,  is  brought  out  in  many  passages  of 
prophecy  and  psalm.  The  mission  of  Israel  is 
to  declare  God’s  praise  (Is.  xiiii.  21)  to  those 
peoples  who  shall  be  instoumental  to  or  wit¬ 
nesses  of  their  return  to  Palestine  (verses  1-20) , 
and  who  thus  shall  be  drawn  to  own  allegiance 
to  Israel’s  Gk>d  (xix.28-25;  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  2-6). 
The  obedience  of  Israel  shall  draw  other  na¬ 
tions  to  a  like  obedience  (li.  4,  5),  while  the 
glorious  estate  of  Jehovah’s  people  shall  be  a 
fountain  of  righteousness  to  the  world  (lx.  1- 
11,  Ixi.  11).  This  is  especially  brought  out  in 
lii.  1-10,  in  which  are  several  marked  sugges¬ 
tions  of  our  piesent  Lesson. 

We  know  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  was 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  calling  of  Abraham 
(Gton.  xii.  8),  and  a  careful  study  of  history  and 
prophecy  makes  clear  that  it  was  not  until  after 
Israel  as  a  people  had  distinctly  failed  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  blessing  to  the  world  that  the  necessity 
becanoe  evident  that  this  blessing  must  be 
brought  through  One  who  in  himself  should 
realize  all  that  the  nation  had  failed  to  be.  This 
missicrn  is  again  indicated  in  Exodus  xi.  6, 


no  money, ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price.” 

The  sinner  is  like  one  who  spends  his  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  labors  for  that 
which  satisfies  not,  when  he  might  have  that  to 
eat  which  is  good,  and  delight  in  abundance. 
God  waits  to  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  him,  even  a  covenant  of  grace  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Nations  have  been  given  to  Christ  as  the 
price  of  His  redemption.  Now  the  prophet 
turns  sharply  to  sinners,  and  pleads  as  he 
warns,  “Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.” 
This  is  like  Christ’s  answer  when  He  was  asked, 
“Are  there  few  that  be  saved?”  “Strive,”  He 
said,  “to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  many, 
I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able.” 

The  topic  presents,  first,  a  thing  to  do,  ^Seek 
ye  the  Lord.”  This  is  a  thing  of  chiefest  impor¬ 
tance.  Men  work  early  and  late ;  traverse  the 
seas  and  dig  down  the  mountains,  hazard  health 
and  life,  and  that  for  years,  scruple  at  no 
means,  if  they  may  obtain  wealth  with  which 
they  are  never  satisfied,  neglecting  and  risking 
the  soul’s  immortal  interests,  all  for  gold  that 
perishes  with  the  body,  to  go  before  God  in 
judgment,  worse  than  bankrupt.  “What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?”  The  rich  man  who  trusted 
in  his  riches,  was  a  fool. 

Another,  in  search  of  health,  will  travel  to 
the  North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  and 
spend  all  on  physicians,  and  neglect  to  seek 
that  life  which  is  eternal,  not  heeding  the 
warning  of  sickness  or  immediate  death.  “Pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  thy  God.”  Another,  in  his  eager 
quest  for  knowledge,  will  spend  years  ih  study 
and  search  out  all  truth  except  the  greatest 
truth,  which  Christ  came  to  reveal,  t^at  eternal 
life  is  “  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent.”  It  would  seem  as  if  men  were  in¬ 
sane  in  seeking  everything  else  before  God,  their 
Maker  and  Redeemer. 

The  fact  that  men  must  seek  God,  shows  their 
condition  and  their  need — that  they  have  de¬ 
parted  from  God,  and  are  astray  and  lost.  Man 
is  bom  with  his  back  towards  God,  and  is  going 
the  wrong  way.  God  is  far  off,  because  of  his 
sin.  God  is  against  him.  His  law  condemns 
the  sinner.  The  wrath  of  God  is  upon  him. 
Heaven  is  shut  to  him.  More  than  all  else  the 
sinner  needs  forgiveness  and  mercy  and  recon - 
cilation.  Nothing  shows  the  sinner’s  need  and 
danger  and  guiK  before  God,  so  much  as  the 
sending  of  His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sin. 
ners  by  the  offering  up  of  His  life  on  the  Cros^ 
as  their  Substitute  and  Sacrifice. 

The  voice  of  Christ  to  the  sinner  plead^ 

“  Come  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved.  ”  TheSpir  it  urges 
this  invitation.  The  Church  adds  her  voice,  and, 
every  one  who  knows  the  sinner’s  lost  state 
will  also  cry  to  him,  “Seek  the  Lord.”  This  is 
his  greatest  privilege,  blood  bought;  that  he  may 
seek  the  Lord,  that  there  is  pardon  and  peace 
in  Jesus’  name. 

WHEN  SHALL  ONE  SEEK  THE  LORD  ? 

There  cah  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question, 
“While  the  way  may  be  found.”  One  would 
suppose  that  this  would  be  the  first  thing  the 
sinner  would  do,  and  the  only  thing  he  would 
do  until  he  should  find  Him,  that  he  would 
seek  him  until  he  should  find  Him  at  any  cost. 
Nothing  is  to  be  compared  with  this,  it  is 
eternal  life.  Our  Lord  says,  “Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Food 
and  drink  and  raiment,  all  things  of  the  body 
and  this  life  are  secondary  to  that.  And  be¬ 
sides,  one  is  seeking  and  serving  either  God  or 
mammon.  There  is  no  neutrality.  Joseph 
Neesima  would  go  back  to  Japan  to  turn  his 
people  to  Jesus  from  the  devil. 

That  God  may  be  found  is  inestimable  promise 
and  encouragement.  It  is  implied  here  that 
there  are  times  when  God  may  not  be  found, 
when  He  is  not  near.  This  absence  and  dis¬ 
tance  are  of  the  sinner’s  own  making.  The 
same  prophet  who  gives  this  exhortation  to 
seek  the  Lord,  says,  “Behold  the  Lord’s  hand 
is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither 
His  ear  heavy  that  it  'cannot  hear,  but  your 
iniquities  have  separated  between  you  aud  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  hid  His  face  from  you 
that  He  will  not  hear.” 

There  are  times  when  God  is  nearer  than  at 
others,  and  when  it  is  easy  to  find  Him.  It 
was  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passed  by  that  the 
blind  man  had  his  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
call  on  Him,  his  only  and  his  last  privilege. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  entered  in,  the  door 
is  shut ;  it  is  too  late.  When  God  pours  out  His 
Spirit,  they  that  call  upon  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved ;  afterward  it  shall  be  said,  “  the  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not 
saved.” 

It  depends  not  only  on  the  sinner,  but  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  God  may  be  found.  The 
Spirit  convicts  of  sin,  it  is  His  moving  that 
gives  the  sinner  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  guilt 
and  need.  He  it  is  who  troubles  the  conscience, 
searching  it  by  the  truth.  It  is  His  love  that 
offers  forgiveness  through  Christ.  He  must 
give  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  new 
heart.  It  is  His  long  suffering  patience  that 
has  spared  the  sinner  and  renewed  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  seek  the  Lord.  And  God  says,  “My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive.”  When  He  de¬ 
parts  one  will  not  seek  the  Lord.  Probation 
depends  upon  what  the  Holy  Spirit  will  do. 
how  long  He  will  stay.  It  is  dangerous  beyond 
expression  not  to  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may 
be  found.  If  a  church  fails  in  this,  blessings 
are  refused,  and  sinners  perish.  “iVbto  is  the 
accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.” 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO  SEEK  THE  LORD? 

By  calling  upon  Him  in  prayer,  in  penitent, 
earnest,  importunate  prayer.  There  is  no  other 
posture  where  a  sinner  learns  so  well  what  he 
is  and  needs,  and  what  God  is.  When  Saul  of 
Tarsus  found  the  Lord,  it  was  said  of  him,  “  Be¬ 
hold,  he  prayeth.”  With  such  prayer  goes 
confession  of  sin.  The  Psalmist  says,  “I  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  sin  unto  Thee,  mine  iniquity 
have  I  not  hid ;  I  said  I  will  confess  my  trans¬ 
gressions  unto  the  Lord,  and  Thou  forgavest 
the  iniquity  of  my  sin.”  The  Publican  prayed, 
“God  be  mericiful  to  me,  a  sinner.” 

One  is  to  seek  by  repentance  of  sin.  “Let 


There  are  two  ways  to  do  it — one  natural,  the  other  unnatural.  NATURE 
says :  Doil  the  garments,  and  all  dirt  with  the  oily  exudations  t)f  the  body,  can 
then  be  easily  removed  by  a  single  effort  with  a  pure  soap  like  Ivory.  ARTI¬ 
FICE  says: — save  labor  and  fuel  by  a  highly-chemicalled  washing  compound 
used  in  cold  water. 

The  clothes  always  tell  the  story’.  They  last  from  4  to  9  times  as  long  when 
Nature  has  her  way  with  Ivory  Soap. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory’ ;  ”  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Coi'VRicHT  i8go,  BV  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


The  ’  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
sends  out  the  following: 

Christian  Endeavor  Day  (Feb  2,  1892)  ma^ 
the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement.  There  are  now 
over  18,500  societies,  with  ever  1,100,000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  organization  was  never  spreading 
so  rapidly  in  every  land  and  every  evangelical 
denomination  as  at  ’present.  The  object  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Day  is  twofold, — to  secure 
a  concert  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people  for  other  young  people  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  secure  a  thank-offering  for  home 
and  foreign  missionary  boards  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  to  which  the  several  societies  belong.  In 
j  order  to  promote  intelligent  piety  and  intelligent 
giving,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  third  specific 
object  might  this  year  be  added,  namely,  the 
circulation  of  denominational  papers  and  other 
religious  reading.  Many  societies,  after  making 
an  offering  to  missions,  are  likely  to  have  a  few 
dollars  in  their  treasury  which  they  can  wisely 
appropriate  to  paying  for  one  or  more  copies  of 
their  denominational  weekly  for  families  who 
would  not  otherwise  see  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
send  out  lists  of  societies,  as  no  complete  record 
is  kept,  but  they  can  be  reached  through  their 
pastors  and  appealed  to,  if  you  should  deem 
best,  through  the  columns  of  yoiu*  paper, 
calling  attention  to  this  day  and  to  this 
as  one  way  of  observing  it.  Even  if  the 
actual  returns  the  first  year  should  not  be 
large,  we  believe  that  In  future  years  the 
dtculation  of  religious  papers  may  become  more 
ai^  ^ore  a  feature  of  the  day,  greatly  to  the 
l||k^tage  of  the  intelligent  devotion  of  the 
Christians  and  of  the  households  of  the 
d^rch.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tjaa  of  the  readers  of  The  Golden  Rule  to  this 
observance  of  the  day,  and  from  the  enclosed 
leafiet  you  will  see  how  faithfully  and  per¬ 
sistently  we  have  tried  to  keep  before  the  many 
people  the  claims  of  the  denominational  relig¬ 
ious  press. 

The  Evangeust  would  count  it  a  favor  if  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Good  Literature  Committees 
would  send  their  names  to  this  office,  having 
something  of  interest  to  send  to  them  for  their 
work. 
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Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  an  easy  food — it  is 
more  than  food,  if  you  please; 
but  it  is  a  food — to  bring 
back  plumpness  to  those  who 
have  lost  it. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  plump.? 

Thinness  is  poverty,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  To  be 
plump  is  to  have  a  little  more 
than  enough,  a  reserve. 

Do  you  want  a  reserve  of 
health?  Let  us  send  you  a 
book  on  CAREFUL  LIVING ; 
free. 


CHERHERHORN’S  TEACHER8’'AOENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Strszt.  Naw  York. 


:S.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
South  Onuiare,  N.  J. 


LAWBENCEYELLE  SCHOOL, 

■JOHN  O.  &RXBN  FOUXDATIOir. 

Early  application  for  admission  Is  advisshle  ^teskse 
>gne  and  mformatlon  address  "  w* 

Rzv.  JAMES  C.  MACKERklE.  PhJ)., 


mSON  COLLEGE  ^ 

For  catalogue  or  advice  as  to  preparation.'add^es8 
RET.  J.  EDGAR,  Ph.D.,  Chambersburgh,} Pa. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO. 
For  Boys  and  t  oniw  Men.  References :  Preei 
Yale  University ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler  of  Bi 
other  references  or  informatlOF  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  DpsON. 


New  York.  ’ 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-Hver 
oil— all  druggists  everywhere  do.  |i. 
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U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  tmd  LONDONDBBMY, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 
CIRCASSIA,  Jan.  80. 6  A.M.  I  ETmOPIA,  Feb.  18. 0  A  M 
ANCHORIA.  Feb.  0.  noon.  |  DEVONIaTfSK  2^11^ 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROMS,  E60  and  upwards,  aeoerdlMt 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  *50  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  RSO.  Steerage  EZO. 

Passengers  booked  at  throngh  rates  to  or  from  aay  sltF 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  oa  Loudoa  sold  at  lowsst  ratss. 

For  Bosks  of  Tonrs,  Tickets,  or  farther  Infonaatloa. 

HENDERSON  BBOTHEBSy 

7  BOWIdSa^GREEN,  NEW  TORE. 


Verses  8,  9.  Such  fellowship  is  not  possible 
to  the  unrepentant  man,  whose  ways  and 
thoughts  are  not  the  way  and  thoughts  of 
Jehovah.  Nay,  rather,  as  high  as  heaven  is  above 
the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  high  above  your  ways, 
and  My  thoughts  above  your  thoughts,  says  Jeho¬ 
vah. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  method  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  by  which  men  may  be  made  meet  for 
His  fellowship,  is  shown  in  a  striking  figure ;  as 
rain  and  snow  do  not  disappear  from  view  until 
they  have  performed  that  merciful  work  for 
which  they  are  sent,  so  the  word  of  God,  His 
messenger  (ix.  7;  Ps.  evii.  20,  cxlvii.  5-17),  will 
not  return  unto  Me  fruitless,  until  it  hath  ac¬ 
complished  that  which  I  wished,  and  prosperously 
carried  out  that  for  which  I  sent  it. 

Verses  12, 18.  And  to  that  purpose  He  returns 
once  more,  in  words  which  speak  of  intense 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future 
glory  which  will  be  the  result  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
pentance.  For  with  joy  win  ye  go  forth  (from 
captivity),  and  be  led  forth  with  peace  to  the 
mountains  that  encircle  Jerusalem.  And  at 
their  coming  home  from  the  long  exile,  the  hills 
wiU  break  out  before  you  into  shouting,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  will  dap  their  hands.  Of 
course  this  is  a  highly  figurative  way  of  indi¬ 
cating,  as  prophecy  continually  does  indicate, 
the  deep  concern  which  all  creation  has  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  For  then  that  blessed  state 
of  things  will  ensue,  on  which,  it  seems  not 
irreverent  to  say  God  loves  to  dwell,  the  state 
so  often  depicted  by  prophecy  (chap.  zxxv. ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv. ;  Psa.  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  etd),  when  all 
nature  shares  in  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

■  We  know  that  the  words  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  return  from  exile ;  that  even  had 
Israel  fully  yielded  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
Jehovah,  and  awakened  to  a  true  perception  of 
their  high  destiny,  the  entire  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  like  this  could  only  be  realized  when 
all  humanity  should  have  shared  in  Israel’s  re¬ 
demption.  And  the  prophecy  will  yet  be  ful¬ 
filled.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  Israel’s  re¬ 
demption  upon  which  humanity  waits  with 
groanings  and  travailiugs  of  pain.  No ;  rather  it 
is  the  repentance  and  obedience  of  us,  Gentiles, 
for  whose  redemption  Israel  now  waits  (Rom.  xi. 
25,  26).  The  mission  and  opportunity  which 
once  were  Israel’s  are  transferred  to  us;  the 
burden  of  punishment  will  be  upon  us,  if,  like 
Israel,  we  remain  blind  to  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  pricelees  privilege. 
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Examine  the  new  Mason  k  Hamlin  Piano  and  Organ 
cnUloguct,  sent  free  to  any  addreae.  The  Mason  k 
Hamlin  Gruiid  and  Upright  Pianos  are  constructed 
on  an  Improved  Method  of  Stringing,  Invented  and 
ezeluaWely  uaed  by  Mason  k  Hamlin,  by  which 
remarkable  puriiy  of  tone  oad  great  durability  are 
secured,  and  phenomenal  capacity  to  atand  in 
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The  value  of  time  is  not  always  appreciated, 
especially  in  the  country,  says  a  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  recommends  that  all  spare 
moments  should  be  devoted  to  self-improve¬ 
ment.  “The  best  rest,”  she  adds,  “is  simply 
to  turn  from  one  kind  of  employment  to  an¬ 
other  of  opposite  oharactor,  instead  of  sitting 
with  folded  hands  and  vacant  mind.” 
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THE  XEW-YORK  EVAlf( 


DR.  BUTLER’S  GREAT  COMMENTARY  ON 
THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  Work' 


A  LONG  AND  FAITHFUL  LIFE. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  among 
the  well  known  men  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  finished  his  course  at  his  home  in  New 
Suffolk,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Elder  Ira  B.  Tuthill  was  born 
at  Cutehogue,  in  the  old  town  of  Southold, 
September  27,  1803.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
a  worthy  ancestry.  He  was  descended  from 
John  Tuthill  of  Saxlingbam,  Norfolk  County, 
England,  whose  son  Henry,  of  Thorston,  Eng¬ 
land,  removed  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  about 
1840.  From  this  Henry  the  line  runs  thus: 
John,  died  October  12,  1717,  aged  82;  John 
2nd,  died  November,  1754,  aged  96;  Joshua, 
died  June  2,  1782,  aged  92;  James,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1795.  aged.  88;  David,  died  October  29, 
1849,  aged  87;  Ira  B.,  died  January  18,  1892, 
aged  88.  Persons  of  the  Tuthill  name,  all  de- 
sccndents  of  the  first  Henry  of  Southold,  had 
more  property  assessed,  and  paid  a  larger 
amount  of  taxes,  a  few  years  since,  than  those 
of  any  other  family  name  in  the  town  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  case  is  the  same  now.  But  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  is  also  a  descend- 
ent  of  the  same  Henry  Tuthill,  Ira  B.  did  not 
depend  upon  any  of  his  ancestors  for  his  pros¬ 
perity  and  excellence.  He  honored  them.  He 
deemed  it  desirable  for  this  purpose  to  show 
himself  to  be  an  honorable,  progressive,  and 
Christian  man.  His  youth  was  given  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  end.  At  twenty-rtwo  years  of  age 
he  became  the  husband,  September  22,  1825,  of 
Elizabeth  Hall  Goldsmith,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Jeremiah  Goldsmith  of  Cutehogue.  They  have 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  more  than 
sixty- six  years,  and  were  nsver  more  affection¬ 
ate  and  devoted  to  each  other  than  they  have 
been  during  these  latest  months.  The  relations 
of  marriage  and  fatherhood  brought  to  him,  as 
they  have  often  done  to  others,  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  heavenly  Father,  and  of 
obligation  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith  and 
name.  He  accordingly  made  a  public  confes 
sion  of  his  Christian  faith,  and  became  a  full 
member  of  the  church  in  Cutehogue  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1831.  From  that  time  until  his 
decease,  he  was  continuously  a  subscriber  and 
thoughtful  reader  of  The  New  York  Evan- 
OEUST  A  few  years  after  the  public  confession 
of  his  faith,  the  church  felt  the  need  of  his 
services  in  office,  and  elected  him  a  deacon. 
He  rendered  efficient  service  in  this  ofSce  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  until  he  was  elected  a 
ruling  elder  in  1848.  'As  an  elder,  he  was  both 
wise  and  faithful  until  he  resigned  the  ofSce, 
after  forty  years  of  service,  in  1888,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  His  resignation  was  then 
accepted  by  the  church,  for  it  was  understood 
that  his  eldest  son,  Jeremiah  Goldsmith  Tuthill, 
would  consent  to  succeed  him  in  the  eldership. 
This  son  had  already  been  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years. 

“Ira  B.,”  as  he  was  familiarly  and  affection¬ 
ately  called,  had  from  his  early  years  taken  a 
vigorous  part  in  the  financial  interests  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  church.  But  he  did  not  bound  his 
activities  and  beneficence  within  the  limits  of 
the  Cutehogue  congregation.  He  was  for  a 
long  period  an  officer,  as  well  as  a  life-member, 
of  the  Long  Island  Bible  Society,  which  re¬ 
ceived  his  generous  aid.  He  often  represented 
his  church  in  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, 
and  successively  in  the  Synods  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Several  times 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  gave  him  a  com¬ 
mission  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  all  these  church  organ¬ 
izations,  which  have  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  powers,  his  participation  was  marked 
by  wisdom,  diligence,  and  faithfulness.  How 
thoroughly  his  judgment  and  fidelity  were 
trusted  could  not  fail  to  be  shown  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  election. 

His  desire  for  the  moral  welfare  and  the 
financial  prosperity  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
manifested  hy  his  zeal  to  lessen  intemperance 
and  its  causes  and  incitements.  He  kept 
throughout  a  generation  the  hotel  of  New 
Suffolk,  and  by  guarding  it  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  intoxicating  drinks,  he  not  only  made 
it  attractive  in  this  way,  as  he  did  in  other 
ways,  to  the  best  kind  of  guests,  but  he  also 
did  much  to  make  the  village  a  favorite  place 
for  the  cottages  of  orderly  and  wealthy  people, 
and  other  worthy  and  desirable  visitors  from 
the  great  cities. 

He  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  business 
in  Cutehogue  and  New  Suffolk  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  from  his  early  manhood  until  he  passed 
three  score  and  ten  years.  His  active  career 
demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to  run  a  hotel, 
and  how  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  buy  and  sell 
the  various  supplies  of  a  country  store,  as  well 
as  lumber,  vessels,  and  houses  and  lands.  He 
was  likewise  very  extensively  engaged,  during 
a  large  part  of  his  active  life,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  transportation  of  bricks.  His  owner¬ 
ship  and  brickyards  of  Robbins  Island,  were 
famous  far  and  wide.  One  cannot  readily  un¬ 
derstand  how  much  others  owe  to  him  for  the 
well-paid  employments  which  he  provided  for 
them. 

The  life  which  he  lived,  and  the  works  which 
he  wrought  during  his  active  and  energetic 
course  for  fifty  years,  best  denote  his  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  character. 
He  was  prompt,  diligent,  circumspect,  unpre¬ 
tentious,  upright,  faithful,  generous,  prayerful, 
in  a  word,  Christian.  Thus  old  age  came  to 
him  in  peace,  and  dimmed  not  his  bright  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  blissful  immortality  through  the 
graces  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  latest  years 
were  cheered  by  the  presence  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren.  Most 
of  them  lived  with  him  in  his  own  chosen  home, 
which  he  had  built  for  his  latest  years,  or  very 
near  him  in  the  village,  for  whose  prosperity 
he  had  toiled  not  in  vain.  Happy  condition  I 
He  was  not  cut  off  in  early  life,  nor  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  He  left  no 
children  npr  children’s  children  in  need  of 
parental  care.  When  he  felt  the  decline  of  the 
strength  and  yonthfulness  of  the  body,  whose 
exercise  gave  pleasure  in  earlier  years,  then  he 
enjoyed  the  serene  and  delightful  experiences 
of  the  quiet  mind  and  cultivated  heart.  The 
labor  and  confiicts  of  the  busy  and  eager  life  of 
care  and  effort  and  disappointment  were  past. 
The  storms  of  the  voyage  had  ceased.  The  an¬ 
chor  was  cast  in  the  harbor,  and  there  was 
only  need  to  wait  for  the  word  to  land  on  the 
blissful  shore.  This  still  hour  was,  moreover, 
made  doubly  precious  by  the  companionship  of 
the  most  worthy  and  most  belovra  wife  of  his 
youth.  *  From  associations  so  felicitous,  the 
passage  has  been  made  into  the  realm  of  super¬ 
nal  bhss.  E.  W. 


MR.  HAMMOND  IN  JERSEY  CITY. 

Lear  Editor:  The  well  known  evwgelist,  Rev. 
E.  Payson  Hammond,  has  been  holding  meet¬ 
ings  on  Jersey  City  Heights  during  the  last 
week,  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  and 
Summit  -  avenue  Baptist  churches,  by  which  a 
most  excellent  work  has  been  start^.  We  only 
regret  that  he  could  not  remain  a  longer  time, 
for  the  reason  that  the  interest  increased  ^ly, 
and  is  only  well  begun.  But  notwithstanding 
the  continued  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ana 
the  fact  that  he  came  to  us  without  any  prep¬ 
aration  having  been  made  by  our  churches, 
many,  both  children  and  adults,  have  been  con¬ 
verted,  and  all  who  have  labored  in  these  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

The  opening  meeting  for  children  and  youth, 
held  in  the  Westminster  Ofaurch  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon,  was  remarkable  for  size,  interest,  and 
results,  many  being  moved  to  tears  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  their  sins  and  the  love  of  God 
expressed  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  their  sins,  and  converted. 

Mr.  Hammond’s  method  is  the  forcible  presen- 
tatien  of  the  vicarious  atonement  in  a  way  that 
children  can  easily  comprehend.  While  Mr. 
Hammond  is  earnest  and  plain  in  speech,  never 
hesitating  to  call  sin  sin,  and  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  that  all  children  are  sinners  and  ne^  the 
cleansing  which  is  in  the  blood  of  Calvary,  he 
never  resorts  to  the  grotesque,  nor  to  offensive 
sensationalism.  He  holds  up  Jesus  as  the  only 
name  given  among  men  wnereby  we  may  be 
saved  He  presents  continually  the  love  of 
God  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross,  and  the  need 
of  immediate  repentance  and  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

One  excellence  is  that  his  methods  denoand 
the  co-operation  and  united  effort  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  churches  wherein  he  labors.  His 
purpose  is  that  they  may  learn  how  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ,  that  they  may  continue  the 
work  after  his  departure  He  has  left  us  to 
begin  an  engagement  in  lower  Jersey  City  next 
Sabbath,  where  five  or  six  churches  have  united 
for  a  campaign  of  two  weeks.  Mr.  Hammond 
Mks  the  prayers  of  all  Christians  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  upon'  these  meeting.  He  depends 
much  upon  the  prayers  of  God’s  people.  This 
man  of  God  is  known  and  loved  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pmple  in  America  and  in  Europe,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  instrumentality  in  bringing  them  to 
know  the  Lord.  In  every  meeting  he  holds  in 
these  days,  he  meets  those  who  years  ago,  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  world,  were  led  by  ^m 
to  accept  of  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 

The  writer  first  knew  and  labored  with  Mr. 
Hammond  thirty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  What  shall  be  the  joy  of  that  meeting 
which  is  to  be  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God,  when  this  servant  of  Hie  shall  have 
entered  upon  his  restand  reward,  and  unto  Him 
shall  be  gathered  the  thousands  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  from  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  who  by  his  voice 
have  been*  called  out  of  darkness  and  death 
unto  light  and  life.  Who  of  us  would  not  covet 
such  an  inheritance?  As  Christians,  let  us  not 
fail  to  pray  for  him  and  his  work. 

I.  W.  HathawaYp 


of  the  strong  hope  and  belief  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  all  infants  and  im¬ 
beciles.  The  two  new  Chapters,  which  treat  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which 
have  already  met  with  such  extensive  approval, 
will  give  a  new  tone,  a  new  color,  to  the  entire 
Confession.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  first 
of  these  chapters  to  be  assured  that  no  better 
statement  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  its  nature  and 
breadth  and  universality,  has  ever  been  made; 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  equal  to  it  can  be 
found  in  Protestant  symbolism.  The  chapter  on 
the  H  jly  Spirit  is  not  only  the  first  attempt  of 
Protestantism  to  formulate  that  great  doctrine, 
but  is  likely  to  stand  long  before  the  eyes  of 
representative  of  our  loftiest  beliefs 


Utmnsetist 

1S9  ^nlltser  Bultdlac,  Park  Bow. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
is  taken  in  hand  by  a  special  publishing  agency, 
to  be  known  as  the  “Butler  Bible- Work  Com¬ 
pany,  85  Bible  House,  New  York  City.” 

Its  projector  and  editor,  the  Rev.  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler,  D.D.,  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  Of  old  he  sat 
beside  Dr.  Hatfield  as  fellow-clerk  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  New  School.  And  it  fell  to  him 
to  make  up  and  call  the  first  roll  of  the  re¬ 
united  Assembly  at  Philadelphia — the  city  of 
his  long  and  successful  pastorate  in  the  Walnut- 
street  Church.  Removing  thence  to  Brooklyn, 
his  early  home.  Dr.  Butler  has  been  engaged 
on  the  above  Commentary  for  now  about  fif¬ 
teen  years.  From  the  start  his  plan  has  been 
of  the  widest  scope,  nothing  less  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  all  pertinent  comment,  from 
whatever  source  —  from  whatever  Church  or 
country — tiibutary  to  the  elucidation  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  task  was  one  fitted  to  test  faith 
and  patience,  as  well  as  skill  and  scholarship. 
How  well  it  has  been  carried  forward  to  this 
present,  we  all  know.  Eminent  students  of 
the  original  Scriptures  have  commended  it  in 
the  strongest  terms;  while  it  has  been  useful 
to  a  multitude  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  teaching  in  the  Bible- class  or  Sunday-school. 
Some  who  doubted  of  the  plan  at  first  because 
of  its  very  scope,  changed  their  minds  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  first  volumes.  The  late  Prof. 
Henry  Cowles  of  Oberlin,  himself  an  eminent 
commentator,  was  greatly  struck  with  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Dr.  Butler’s  volume  on  the  Gospels 
— the  only  one  he  lived  to  see, 


'VENRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprieton 
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men  as 

concerning  the  holy  and  blessed  Comforter,  the 
Teacher  and  Sanctifier  of  men.  Other  elements 
in  the  revised  creed  are  of  like  value,  though 
somewhat  more  familiar  already  in  their  confes¬ 
sional  form.  In  short,  all  that  we  have  seen 
justifies  the  largest  hope  of  the  Church  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  price¬ 
less  heritage  of  truth,  of  grace,  of  spiritual  in¬ 
struction  and  quickening  to  us  all. 

We  have  said  that  this  movement  is  bound  to 
succeed.  What  if  it  should  fail  f  Certain 
tremendous  facts  confront  us  as  we  contem¬ 
plate  such  an  alternative.  Our  Church  has, 
during  the  past  four  years,  been  passing  through 
a  very  remarkable  experience.  The  visible 
chasm  between  the  old  Confession  and  the  ac 
tual  faith  of  the  Church,  has  been  made  appar¬ 
ent  as  nev^  before.  The  discussions  of  these 
years  have  transformed  every  Presbytery  into  a 
theological  seminary,  and  have  done  much  to¬ 
ward  bringing  that  faith  into  clear  statement. 
Suppose  that  the  chasm  thus  created  should 
continue  unbridged,  that  the  Church  should 
move  consciously  more  and  more  away  from  the 
old  Creed  in  its  forms  of  statement  and  shades 
of  doctrine. 


H.  HOVHANNESSIAN. 

Founder  of  the  Christian  Orphanage,  Aintab, 
Turkey. 

Our  readers  always  love  to  look  upon  a  kindly  face, 
and  they  cannot  but  be  glad  to  see  that  of  one  who 
has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  a  work  of  char¬ 
ity  in  the  East,  of  whose  Orphanage  at  Aintab  they 
will  find  a  full  account  on  our  seventh  page.  Happy 
is  the  man  whose  life  is  thus  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
suffering,  to  the  care  of  poor  and  helpless  children— 
a  happiness  in  which  we  in  this  Christian  land  may 
share  by  giving  a  little  of  our  means  to  help  him  in 
bis  blessed  work. 
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Similar  opin- 
inns  from  Biblical  scholars  might  be  quoted  in 
great  number.  The  fact  that,  although  the 
series  is  not  yet  quite  complete,  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  volumes*  have  already  been  disposed  of, 
tells  tbe  story  of  its  wonderful  success. 

As  the  work  has  proceeded  it  has  grown  in 
riches  almost  to  the  point  of  embarrassment, 
such  as  not  even  the  editor,  in  all  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  pursuit’,  anticipated.  His  aim  has  been 
to  bring  together  the  best  study  and  thought 
of  the  Christian  centuries.  Drawn,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been,  from  a  thousand  authors  of 
different  countries,  yet  there  is  no  confusion  or 
disorder,  but  all  is  wrought  together  into  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  such  a  consensus  of  agreement 
throughout  that  it  is  made  to  appear  in  these 
goodly  volumes,  and  for  the  first  time  so  strik¬ 
ingly,  that  the  unity  of  the  true  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  inheres  not  alone  in  her  hymns,  but  in 
her  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Though 
composed  of  many  streams,  all  unite  and  fiow  ■ 
on  together  in  one  swelling  current,  the  waters 
of  which  remain  clear  and  sweet.  The  result 
is  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  unity 
there  is  in  the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  de 
vout  scholars. 

Five  royal  octavo  volumes  have  thus  far  ap¬ 
peared,  two  on  the  New  Testament  and  three 
upon  the  Old,  and  to  these  will  be  added  in  July 
three  more,  covering  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  making 
eight  clearly  printed  volumes,  averaging  710 
double-column  pages  each,  set  off  with  engrav¬ 
ings  and  maps,  after  the  best  modern  style  of 
book  making.  Two  volumes,  the  material  for 
which  is  mainly  gathered,  will  complete  tbe 
Bible. 

In  all  this  long  labor,  and  large  pecuniary 
outlay.  Dr.  Butler  has  been  impelled  by  more 
than  a  single  purpose.  Having  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  sifted  alraiDst  the  entire  literature 
of  devout  and  scholarly  comment,  he  is  now 
solicitous  that  tbe  result  shall  come  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
other  devout  students  of  the  Scriptures,  iif^wH 
sbortest  time  and  On  the  most  favorable  term^ 
It  has  never  been  his  purpose  to  make  a  prq($l 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  great  work.  He  de¬ 
sires  especially  that  it  should  find  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  among  missionaries,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  among  theologi:;al  students.  To 
this  end  he  makes  the  following  generous  offer : 
that  for  every  50  or  100  volumes  ordered  (at 
the  lowest  trade- price,  |2  50  each)  he  will  give 
an  equal  number — that  is,  he  will  deliver  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  volumes  to  any  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  or  Seminary  that  the  donor  shall 
designate.  _ 

It  is  a  custom  of  The  Evangelist,  which  its 
readers  appreciate,  to  give  them  now  and  then 
a  sermon  that  from  its  author  or  its  subject  has 
special  claims  to  public  attention.  This  week  it 
is  not  a  sermon  in  form,  as  it  has  no  text, 
but  a  lecture,  being  one  of  a  course  that  has 
been  in  progress  in  Dr.  Mcllvaine’s  church  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  winter.  But  lecture  or  sermon,  it  is  a 
discourse  of  which  the  highest  praise  is  that  it 
is  worthy  of  the  great  subject  of  which  it 
treats :  The  Bible  and  Present  TENDENass  of 
Religious  Thought.  In  describing  the  latter 
the  lecturer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  of  Brooklyn, 
shows  himself  familiar,  not  only  with  Bibli¬ 
cal  study,  but  with  the  science  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  our  day,  from  which  attacks  are  made 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  but  which,  thoroughly 
studied,  may  be  turned  into  powerful  weapons 
for  the  defence  of  the  truth.  With  that  part 
of  the  address,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  relieve 
the  difldculties  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees, 
some  will  not  agree,  but  all  must  recognize  tbe 
wide  range  of  reading  and  study  on  all  the 
points  brought  under  review,  tbe  thorough  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  subject,  and  the  vigor  of  thought 
as  well  as  beauty  of  style,  frequently  rising  to 
a  high  degree  of  eloquence,  that  mark  this  pow¬ 
erful  as  well  as  Biblical  discourse. 


the  cure  fob  crime. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  topic, 
“Criminality  and  the  Churches,”  recently  took 
place  at  a  banquet  of  the  Methodist  Social 
Union  of  Chicago.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
claimed  that  crime  was  rapidly  insreasing  in 
this  country.  This  assertion  was  disputed  by 
Major  McClaughey,  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that 
city,  who  declared  that  in  these  days  there  was 
a  diminution  of  crime.  This  difference  of 
opinion  between  experts  did  not  prevent  an 
argument  as  to  tbe  most  efficient  agency  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  material  de¬ 
crease  of  criminality.  That  agency  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  building  of  more  churches,  or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  clearly,  the  antagoniz¬ 
ing  and  correcting  infiuences  of  Christianity. 

This  conclusion  will,  of  course,  be  denied  by 
those  who  claim  that  crime  is  only  a  disease, 
and  is  to  be  treated  as  such;  it  will  be  dis 
puted  by  the  many  followers  of  the  Positivist 
Philoso(/hy,  who  hold  that  it  is  usless  to  inquire 
into  causes ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  overthrown ; 
it  is  a  trutU  that  will. survive  dissent  and  con¬ 
quer  opposition.  And  now  comes  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Church,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
purify  the  world,  must  herself  be  pure — pure  in 
doctrine,  and  pure  in  life,  which  is  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  doctrine. 


Suppose  that  an  attempt  should 
be  male  to  bridge  the  difficulty  by  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  some  new  creed,  whose  peculiarity 
should  lie  in  ignoring  these  doctrinal  questions 
and  issues.  Who  does  not  see  that,  within  a 


arise  among  us  all  the  conditions  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  explosion  that  would  probably  rend  the 
Church  into  fragments  ?  And  who  does  not  see 
that  the  only  protection  against  such  possi¬ 
bilities  lies  in  the  line  of  a  fair,  faithful,  suffi¬ 
cient  Revision,  such  as  shall  make  the  creed 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church  one? 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REYISION  AND  ITS 
WORK. 

At  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  it  is  said,  gave  a  great 
banquet  to  the  assembled  prelates,  presented  to 
each  a  generous  sum  of  money,  and  sent  them 
on  their  way  rejoicing.  An  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian  adds  tbe  graphic  statement  that  when 
tbe  festivities  were  ended,  the  woods  of  Bithy- 
nia  were  filled  at  once  with  bishops  galloping 
home.  So  the  Committee  on  Revision  have 
come  to  our  city,  done  their  work,  completed 
the  delicate  task  assigned  them,  had  their  fill 
of  hospitalities,  and  departed,  though  probably 
with  lighter  rather  than  heavier  purses  at  their 
belts.  We  wish  them  a  safe  return  to  their 
several  spheres  of  life  and  duty,  and  trust  that 
they  may  long  enjoy  the  happy  issuhs  of  their 
work  among  us  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Of  the  result  of  their  deliberations  we  are 
not  permitted  to  speak  in  detail,  but  hope  in 
due  timd  to  share  with  the  whole  Church  in 
•tud3ring  what  the  Comniittee  will  before  long 
present  to  the  public  as  the  Revised  Creed  of 
our  denomination.  But  there  are  some  things 
of  which  we  are  already  assured,  and  which 
Buffloe  to  gpve  us  present  comfort  and  satisfac- 
-tipn. 

^(Jt^Ajl^ofth^  is  the  remarkable  temper  of 
^p^tCmy  oonsldeHition  which  has  from  the 
panning  marked  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mitttee.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  two  or 
three  men  of  opposite  cast  of  mind  and  of 
■belligerent  spirit,  to  frustrate  the  entire  move¬ 
ment  at  Efittsburgh  or  at  Washington,  or  here 
in  New  York.  A  single  theological  war-horse 
might  have  become  so  unruly  and  dangerous 
as  to  stampede  the  entire  company.  That 
such  tendencies  were  not  wholly  absent,  we 
might  easily  infer ;  that  they  have  never 
brought  the  sacred  cause  of  Revision  into  seri- 
oas  peril,  is  occasion  for  devout  gratitude  to 
God.  As  Macaulay  sang  of  those  glorious  days 
in  Rome, 

“  When  none  was  for  a  party, 

Bnt  all  were  for  the  State,” 

80  here,  as  we  are  assured,  the  members  of  tbe 
Committee,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have 
worked  together  in  growing  harmony  at  the 
common  and  the  really  graud  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  our  venerated  Confession  into  closer  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  beliefs  and  convictions  of 
the  living  Church.  Whether  their  work  shall 
ultimately  succeed  or  fail,  the  temper  in  which 
they  have  wrought  in  -  it  will  command  perma¬ 
nent  respect. 

But  there  are  many  evidences  that  their  work 
will  not. fail.  To  one  of  these  we  alluded  last 
week,  in  our  classification  of  the  Presbyteries 
according  to  their  expressed  oenvictions  on  the 
subject  of  Revision.  There  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  as  the  large  majority  of  these 
Presbyteries  have  already  registered  themselves 
in  favor  of  Revision,  the  number  will  increase 
when  the  revised  Confession  shall  be  submitted 
to  public  inspection.  There  vnU  be  no  going  back 
in  the  next  Report.  The  “  reaction,  ”  which  timid 
brethren  have  been  predicting  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  will  not  come.  Any  attempt  to  raise  a  new 
issue,  a  counter-disturbance,  will  be  frowned 
Jown,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Our 
people,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  especially, 
perhaps,  our  thirty  thousand  intelligent  and  ear¬ 
nest  elders,  know  what  they  want,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  it,  whatever  happens  to  obstruc- 
tiomsts  of  whatever  class.  We  believe  that 
mere  than  three-fourths  of  our  Presbyterians 
will  eay  Fes,  and  say  it  with  vigor,  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  every  one  of  the  thirty  overtures 
or  more  in  which,  as  we  understand,  the  Re¬ 
port  will  be  presented  to  ths  next  Assembly. 

YHiat  is  specially  remarkable,  is  the  large 
number  of  the  more  conservative  Presbyteries, 
particularly  east  of  tbe  Alleghenies,  that  have 
declared  for  Revision.  Some  that  were  opposed 
a  year  ago,  are  now  joining  the  procession. 
A  member  of  the  Committee  tells  us  that  some 
of  Hie  most  valuable  improvements  made  have 
sprung  from  suggestions  from  that  side  of  our 
e^esiastical  household.  This  will  be  welcome 
news  to  those  Presbyteries  that  have  hitherto 
been  most  forward  in  th%  movement.  It  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself  and  for  what  it  indicates, 
that  these  more  conservative  bodies  are  shrink¬ 
ing  from  alliances  that  might  prove  mischiev¬ 
ous,  and  are  joining  heart  and  hand  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  Revision  as  complete  as  possible. 
Their  aid  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  suspected; 
even  if  they  should  presi  zealously  even  into 
tbe  front,  we  shall  not  be  jealous.  So  far  as 
they  join  heartily  in  this  great  movement,  they 
become  more  than  ever  our  brethren. 

What  we  hear  of  tbe  contents  cf  the  Report, 
justifies  our  expectation  of  success  at  last.  It 
is  said  that  the  troublesome  chapter  on  Decrees 
has  been  greatly  improved,  though  we  regret  to 
be  told  that  all  traces  of  preterition  have  not^ 
been  absolutely  swept  out  of  it,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  It  is  said  that  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
Fraedmn  of  the  Will  has  been  stated  in  a  form 
much  more  comprehensive  and  more  practical. 
We  are  aasored  that  there  will  be  no  surrender 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY’S  CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE  AND  THE  DIRECTORS 
OF  UNION  SEMINARY. 

In  referring  last  week,  under  the  bead  of  “  Peace 
AND  Habmont,”  to  the  gratifying  spirit  that  was 
manifest  in  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Revis¬ 
ion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  (the  general  result  of 
whose  deliberations  is  indicated  more  fully  this  week), 
we  added  a  paragraph  in  regard  to  another  matter, 
in  which  our  hope  was  not  unmixed  with  fear,  saying : 

“One  more  matter  of  difference  remains,  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  relations  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  Committee  of  the 
former  are  now  in  this  city,  in  conference  with  the 
Directors  of  the  latter.  The  task  of  reconciling  their 
positions  is  a  difficult  one,  and  yet  we  will  not  give 
up  our  faith  that  He  who  has  guided  vs  thus  far, 
will  continue  to  lead  us  on  into  the  way  of  peace.” 

The  desire  thus  expressed  has  been  realized  far 
beyond  what  we  dared  to  hope,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  statement  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  and  tne  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  after  a 
discussion  which  continued  during  portions  of  three 
days,  came  to  an  agreement,  at  least  for  the  present. 
This  may  not  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  matter,  for 
it  goes  to  the  General  Assembly,  but  it  shows  a  better 
mutual  understanding,  an  appreciation  on  each  side 
of  the  iKWition  of  the  other,  which,  we  trust,  will 
lead  to  an  adjustment  that  will  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  The  action  taken  is  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly’s 
Committee,  and  the  President  of  the  Seminary. 

“  The  adjourned  conference,  which  began  on 
Wednesday  Isist,  between  the  General  Assem 
bly’  B  Committee  and  the  Directors  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  concluded  on  Friday 
evening.  A  full,  free,  and  calm  discussion  was 
had  of  all  the  points  at  issue.  There  was 
throughout  an  obvious  and  earnest  desire  to 
reach  harmoniously  some  conclusion. 

“  The  Committee  did  not  and  could  not  yield  as 
to  the  General  Assembly’s  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  of  1870.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Seminary  Directors  did  not  yield  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs.  *The 
fact  is  accepted  on  both  sides  that  there  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
parties  to  tbe  agreement  of  1870,  which  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  for  the  present  irreconcilable.  The  Commit- 
‘tee  will  recommend  that  the  status  quo  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  in  the  hope  that  some  a9tion  may  be 
taken  which  will  lead  to  a  harmonious  settle 
m«nt  of  the  question  involved. 

“  The  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Seminary  have  reached  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  another  by  the  free  and 
courteous  interchange  of  views,  and  on  both 
sides  there  has  been  an  honorable  disposition  to 
seek  those  things  which  make  for  peace. 

In  the  conclusion  of  tbe  conference,  the  ven 
erable  Dr.  Butler  addressed  the  Committee  in 
a  few  kindly  and  ipipressive  words,  to  which 
Dr.  Patton  responded  in  like  spirit,  and  then, 
with  the  doxology  and  the  benediction,  the  con 
ference  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

Francis  L.  Patton, 

Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Com 
mittee. 

Thomas  S.  Hastings, 

For  the  Directors  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.” 

A  GREEN  OLD  AGE. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Richardson,  the  editor  of  The 
Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond,  has  read 
what  he  styles  Dr.  Cuyler’s  “very  bright  and 
beautiful  birthday  letter,  ”  with  tbe  interest  of 
one  who  is  himself  an  old  man.  Noting  the 
tone  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  that  pervades  tbe 
letter  of  our  distinguished  contributor,  ha  6on- 
cludes:  “The  editor  of  this  paper  is  two  years 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  senior,  and  was  never  more  busy 
or  had  more  work  to  do  than  now.  He  heartily 
sympathizes  with  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  can  pray  with 
the  Psalmist,  *0  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in 
tbe  midst  of  my  days.’  He  had  a  desire  when 
a  young  man  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  If  then  the  world  is  progressing  hap¬ 
pily,  and  the  Church  is  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations,  and  the  ‘heresy  hunters,’  the  true 
successors  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  John,  have 
succeeded  in  their  warfare  against  the  ‘false 
prophets,’  he  will  be  very  happy  and  content.” 

Touching  this  last,  it  is  in  order  to  call  our 
contemporary’s  attention  to  the  discourse  of 
Dr.  Behrends,  on  another  page,  which  though 
not  so  intended  by  the  eloquent  Brooklyn  pas¬ 
tor,  may  well  make  answer  for  any  “prophets” 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  here  or  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  the  destructives  they  are  often 
described  to  be  by  ignorant  or  uncandid  writers. 
Comforting  himself  with  this  assurance,  and 
tbe  hope  and  patience  which  must  have  come  to 
be  traits  of  one  so  old  and  yet  so  young,  we 
trust  our  brother  may  have  his  wish  fulfilled, 
to  round  out  the  century. 


MBS.  CAROLINE  ADAMS  WIGHT. 

Died  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  13, 
1892.  Mrs.  Caroline  Adams  Wight,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.D.,  In  the  69th  year  of 
her  age. 

Mrs.  Wight  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Adams,  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian-  Church, 
and  was  bom  in  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1823.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Wight  at  Rockton,  III.,  May  31, 
1840.  The  year  following  she  removed  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  editor  of  The 
Prairie  Farmer.  For  fifteen  years  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  journalism,  and  during  this  period  began 
writing  for  The  Evangelist,  over  the  signature 
“Ambrose,”  those  letters  which  he  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  through  which  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  all  Its  readers.  In  1855  Mr.  ^ight 
entered  the  ministry  aid  was  licensed  to  pre^h  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  He  continued  preaching 
in  that  city  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  called  to  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  where  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  November,  1865.  For 
twenty- three  years  he  was  the  faithful  and  beloved 
pastor  of  this  church.  In  May,  1888,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  but  was  continued  as  pastor  emeritus  until 
Nov.  13, 1889,  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

During  all  these  years  Mrs.  Wight  was  the  faithful 
and  efficient  helper  of  her  husband  in  all  his  labors. 
Cheerful  and  sympathetic  In  disposition,  she  encour¬ 
aged  the  desponding,  comforted  those  in  trouble, 
and  endeared  herself  to  all.  The  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  shock  from  which  she  never  fully  re¬ 
covered.  She  never  lost  her  interest  In  the  church 
nor  ceased  her  efforts  for  its  welfare.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  present  at  the  Sabbath  services  and  the  weekly 
meeting  for  prayer  whenever  her  strength  would 
permit,  and  was  specially  interested  in  the  Ladies* 
Prayer  meeting  and  Missionary  Society.  She  had 
long  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which 
caused  her  friends  great  anxiety,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  new  year  was  attacked  by  the  prevailing 
influenza,  which  was  followed  by  pneumonia.  In 
her  eufeebled  condiiion  she  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  Inroads  of  disease,  and  on  the  morning  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jan.  13,  she  was  called  from  earth. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday.  Jan.  15,  her  form  was 
carried  forth,  by  reverent  bands,  from  the  home 
where  she  had  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  it  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  husband. 


The  senior  class  of  Wabash  College  gave  a  re¬ 
ception  to  President  and  Mrs.  Tuttle  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  15th,  which  turned  out  a  very 
pleasant  affair  indeed  The  ordinary  interest 
attaching  to  such  occasions  was  enhanced  in 
several  ways.  The  twenty-five  seniors  created 
quite  a  sensation  on  their  own  account,  arrayed 
as  they  were  for  the  first  time  is  mortar-boards 
and  gowns.  The  reception  took  place  in  the 
fine  new  Yandes  Librar}%  an  ideal  place  for  the 
IptheriDg  together  of  the  youth  and  beauty 
learning  of  all  Crawfordsville;  and  then 
the  evening  was  a  propitious  one.  The  moon 
.fit  up  the  forest  campus,  made  castles  of  its 
large  buildings,  and  printed  upon  the  pure 
snow  (just  such  as  the  fathers  knelt,  upon 
when  they  dedicated  all  that  ground  to.  its 
present  use!)  the  gothic  outlines  of  the  great 
trees.  Set  amid  such  radiancy,  tbe  great  hall 
was  itself  very  tastefully  decorated,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  a  happy  scene.  It  was  surely 
a  happy  thought  on  tbe  part  of  the  seniors  to 
thus  honor  one  whom  all  love  and  who  has  in¬ 
dicated  his  purpose  to  lay  down  the  burden  he 
has  borne  so  long  and  so  well,  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation. 


The  American  Bible  Society  Managers  met  at 
the  Bible  House  on  Jan.  7th,  the  Hon.  Enoch 
L.  Fancher  in  the  chair.  The  religious  exer¬ 
cises  were  conducted  by  Secretary  McLean. 
The  decease  of  Mr.  Francis  T.  King  of  Mary¬ 
land,  one  of  the  oldest  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society,  was  announced.  Letters  were  present¬ 
ed  from  Dr.  Mateer  and  Dr.  Wheeler  of  China, 
respecting  the  successful  meeting  at  Shanghai 
of  the  three  companies  of  translators  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Standard  Chinese  Bible;  from 
Turkey,  with  mention  of  numerous  instances  of 
unjust  and  unlawful  interference  with  the  work 
of  the  colporteurs  of  this  Society — in  some  cases 
the  boo^s  were  confiscated  and  the  colporteurs 
imprisoned;  from  Rev.  A.  J.  McKim  of  Cuba, 
with  a  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of 
Bible  circulation,  and  from  others.  Grants  of 
books  were  made  for  gtatuitous  distribution  to 
the  value  of  about  $7,181,  including  consign¬ 
ments  to  tbe  Society’s  agencies  in  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  and  a  grant  to  Bishop  Taylor  at  Cape 
Palmas,  Africa.  Auxiliary  societies  were  rec¬ 
ognized,  one  each,  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Tennessee, 
and  Washington.  The  issues  from  the  Bible 
House  during  the  month  of  December  were 
108,260  volumes,  and  since  April  1st,  1891,  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  735,969  volumes.  * 


MRS.  8.  B.  B.  KITTBEDGE. 

In  Gtoneeeo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son.  Rev. 
Joelah  £.  Eittredge,  D.D.,  Jan.  22, 1892,  Mrs.  B.  B.  B. 
Kittredge  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  88  years 
wanting  four  months  and  two  days. 

Mrs.  Kittredge,  for  nineteen  years  the  relict  of  an 
eminent  physician.  Dr.  J.  Kittredge,  during 
period  made  her  home  with  the  eon  bearing  the 
name  of  his  honored  father  in  paqjoral  charges 
which  he  had  at  Glastonbury,  Gt.,  and  in  the  large 
and  important  church  with  which  he  has  labored 
fifteen  years  in  Western  New  York.  During  three 
ye&rs  between  these,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  travel  extensively  with  hie  family,  she  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  joumeylngs  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
they  remained  two  years  in  Florence,  Italy,  where 
he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  American  church  in  that 
city. 

l^evioue  to  her  marriage  Miss  Brigham  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  in  Uxbridge  and  Hartford  Female 
Seminaries.  Her  education  and  superior  mental  and 
bodily  vigor  enabled  her  to  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  opportunities  afforded  her  when  abroad,  and  fur¬ 
nished  sources  of  lively  enjoyment  to  herself  and  to 
her  friends  in  intercourse  with  her  in  the  long  eve¬ 
ning  of  tbe  day  beyond  tbe  normal  length  of  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years. 

With  her,  in  a  very  true  sense,  the  path  of  life  was 
not  down-hill,  but  upward.  The  bodily  strength 
yielded  slowly,  and  the  mental  activity  was  wonder¬ 
fully  preserved  even  to  the  last.  The«hair  Indeed 
whitened,  and  the  blood  could  not  but  run  cold ;  but 
the  heart  remained  warm,  and  a  chewful  spirit  shed 
its  glow  on  all  who  approached  her.  Her  religion 
was  benign,  but  it  was-  also  positive  and  fiMoefal. 
Ghariiable  and  affectionate,  patient  and  forebearing, 
she  kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  discussions  uid  ques¬ 
tions  of  tbe  time,  unchanging  in  love  of  truth,  and 
holding  fast  the  old  until  the  new  'was  proved  to  be 
more  true  and  better.  Nothing  could  shake  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  God  and  her  sense  of  obligation  in  duty 
required  by  Him.  She  delighted  to  hear  of  the  piog^ 
rees  of  the  kingdom  of  Gbrlst,  and  did  what  she 
could,  by  personal  effort  and  the  use  of  means  at  her 
disposal,  for  its  promotion. 

Full  of  years,  honored  and  beloved,  after  only  a 
few  days  of  special  illness,  taking  the  form  (ff  pneu¬ 
monia  in  the  final  issue,  she  has  peacefully  passed 
away,  to  be  mourned  in  the  home  circle  from  which 
she  will  be  so  greatly  missed,  and  in  the  community 
in  which  she  has  been  a  beautiful  exemplification  of 
a  happy  and  bright  Ghrlstian  old  age.  The  commun¬ 
ion  season  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  vlllags 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month  was  tbe  last  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  appearing  in  the  earthly  sanctuary.  It 
gave  her  great  joy  to  see  fourteen  young  persons  re¬ 
ceived  on  profession  of  faith  in  Gbrist  and  several 
added  by  letters  from  other  churches.  When  calM 
to  meet  the  last  enemy  face  to  face,  she  was  kept  in 
calmness  of  trust,  and  'with  no  ecstasy,  but  in  fuB 
assurance  of  a  pre>-ent  Saviour  and  of  immort^ty, 
she  passed  through  the  change  in  which  there  is  no 
death,  but  “  that  which  is  mortal  la  swallowed  up  of 
life.” 

The  funeral  services  wore  conducted  by  Rexs.  Dr. 
Levi  Parsons  of  Mount  Morris  and  Dr.  GoarQ  YE. 
Wood  In  Qeneseo  at  the  Presbyterian  manse,  tiw 
other  pastors  of  tbe  village  sharing  in  the  ssise. 
The  burial  servioe  took  place  at  Nashua  N.  H.,  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Hamilton  of  Boston  pror  ndag  Mw 
pray«.  W. 


What  Dr.  W.  W.  McLane  has  to  say  of  Boys’ 
Clubs  on  the  second  page,  will  interest  some  of 
our  readers.  A  few  weeks  since  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  effected  in  tbe  same  line  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth’s  church,  to  be 
known  as  The  Riverside  Boys’  Club,  having  its 
headquarters  at  50  West  End  Avenue.  Mr.  J. 
Floyd  Harris  is  superintendent,  and  is  in 
charge  of  tbe  rooms.  When  the  club  is  fully 
organized,  there  will  be  classes  in  drawing  and 
penmanship,  and  the  manual  trades  will  also  be 
taught.  The  library  consists  at  present  of  150 
books  on  travel  and  adventure.  The  object  of 
the  club  is  to  keep  boys  off  the  street  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  bright,  clean,  and  warm 
rooms  where  they  can  read  and  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  in  a  pleasant  way,  without  risk  to  health 
or  morals.  The  rooms  will  be  open  four  nights 
each  week  and  on  Sundays,  until  more  commo¬ 
dious  quarters  can  be  obtained,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  be  able  to  build 
a  club  house.  Several  gentlemen  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  work,  and  it  is  by  their  efforts 
that  the  present  rooms  have  been  opened.  The 
enterprise  is  without  denominational  sigifi- 
cance  or  connection. 


Dr.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  concluded  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  The  Bible  on  Sunday  evening  last,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  great  and  often  ill-handled 
theme,  of  Inspiration.  That  it  was  treated 
with '  thoughtful  care  and  judgment  we  need 
not  premise.  Though  lasting  for  two  months, 
these  special  evening  discourses  of  the  First 
Church  pastor  have  attracted  an  unfiagg^ing  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  glad  to  notice  in  one  of  the 
Syracuse  papers  an  intimation  that  they  may 
be  published  in  permanent  form.  We  should 
anticipate  their  wide  reading. 


Forty  years  of  faithful  service  are  a  commen¬ 
dation  which  leaves  scant  room  for  other  praise. 
The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  served  the  public  for  just  so  long  a 
term  as  this,  and  to  judge  from  its  large  re¬ 
ceipts,  as  shown  upon  another  page,  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  know  how  to  value  the 
opportunity  it  offers  for  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
thinking  of  insuring  their  lives,  will  do  well  to 
study  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts. 


MB8.  JANE  M.  MURRAY. 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Murray,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Murray,  died  at  her  residence  in  Canandaigua 
on  Monday,  Jan.  18,  in  her  86th  year.  She  was  the 
eldeit  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Lawrence  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  Born  in  New  York  and  a  resident  of  Albany 
for  a  time,  she  came  with  her  family  to  Geneva  about 
1836.  In  1846  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Howe, 
then  the  Principal  of  the  Canandaigua  Academy. 
Mr.  Henry  Lawrence  Howe  is  the  only  child  of  this 
marriage.  Her  first  husband  died  in  1865,  and  in 
1872  she  married  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Murray. 

Mrs.  Murray  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  force  of  character;  a  great  reader,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  a  very  warm  friend,  and  a  devout 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Presbyterian  com¬ 
munion.  Her  mind  was  unclouded  to  tbe  very  last. 


Among  those  who  have  “joined  the  majority” 
since  the  new  year  began,  is  our  old  friend  and 
occasional  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pym 
Carter,  of  Baltimore.  He  had  reached  his  eigh¬ 
tieth  year,  and  for  how  many  of  these  years  he 
had  kept  the  records  of  Synod  and  Presbytery 
with  nice  taste  and  precision  as  to  language, 
arrangement  and  penmanship,  we  cannot  say. 
His  appearance  and  manner  added  iignity  to 
the  office  which  he  discharged  with  so  much 
faithfulness.  He  became  known  to  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle  of  brethren  in  1872  when  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  met  in  Baltimore. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Hodgman  of  29  Broadway,  having 
had  business  experience  and  fair  success  at  the 
West,  now  comes  to  New  York,  to  make  his 
way  in  financial  lines,  bringing  an  excellent 
reputation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  as  his  wor¬ 
thy  father  would  say,  we  are  sure,  the  best  part 
of  his  capital.  His  card  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns,  and  we  tender  him  our 
best  wishes. 


XUM 


I 


A  rapid'growine,  berry>bearinr  wJne  of  treat  beauty, 
It  is  or  vigorous  growth  and  Em  IRELY  HARDY.  It 
begins  to  bloom  in  the  late  spring  and  continues  bloom¬ 
ing  until  frost.  Following  the  flowers,  the  berries  be^ 
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great  Biblical  teachings,  the  conviction  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relatively  unimportant  matter  of 
baptism,  that  immersion  is  not  necessary  to  its 
validity,  and  insistance  upon  it  not  in  accord 
with  the  mind  of  Christ.  I  say  this  simply  that 
I  may  not  do  your  long  kindness  the  abrupt 
discourtesy  of  obliging  you  to  learn  from  out¬ 
side  sources  the  cause  of  my  resignation.  But 
having  said  this  much,  I  shall  make  no  further 
allusion  whatever  to  the  matter  during  the 
brief  time  I  shall  have  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  ” 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  his 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  He  has  cleared  off  a  floating  debt  on  the 
church,  and  conducted  the  negotiations  which 
recently  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  church 
property  to  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  for 
$200,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  build  a  new  church. 


the  audience  were  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  6fty  men  who  had  enjoyed  the 
cure  and  are  now  free  from  these  appetites, 
whose  great,  masculine  voices,  without  the  aid 
of  the  ladies,  sang  the  verses  of  “  Rescue  the 
Perishing,’’  while  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  Two 
of  these  men  gave  their  personal  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  audience,  one  being  connected  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  paper  in  the  city,  the  other 
being  a  lawyer,  a  relative  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
The  second  noteworthy  service  was  the  mid¬ 
night  service  on  the  eve  of  New  Year’s  Day.  It 
was  somewhat  after  the  model  set  by  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks’  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  The 
whole  audience  sat  with  bowed  heads  in  prayer 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  after  which  the 
pastor  greeted  them  with  good  wishes  for  the 
New  Year,  and  after  the  benediction,  all  passed 
the  platform  and  exchanged  greetings  with  him 
in  person.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  the  harp  playing  by  Signor  Fabiani, 
solo  harpist  from  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  organist  from  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  Chapels,  Paris.  The  playing  was 
exquisite  beyond  description.  Signor  Fabiani 
is  a  remarkable  man,  a  most  devout  Protestant, 
a  ready  writer  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  with 
music^  Qualihcations  of  a  hi^h  order.  His 
ideas  of  the  right  use  of  muStc  in  the  house  of 
God  are  very  remarkable.  Not  at  present  reg¬ 
ularly  employed,  some  church  or  institution 
ought  to  see  in  him  a  prize  worth  securing  at 
once.  The  third  service  referred  to  was  the  re¬ 
cent  communion,  at  which  thirty  ■  two  new 
members  were  publicly  received,  the  largest 
number  for  years ;  of  these,  fourteeen  came  by 
letter  and  eighteen  by  confession.  Four  adults 
and  one  child  were  liaptized.  At  the  large  an¬ 
nual  congregational  meeting  which  followed 
during  the  week,  the  reports  showed  a  lar^e 
and  increasing  amount  of  efficient  activity  in 
the  church,  and  created  great  hopefulness  among 
the  people.  The  year  closed  with  running  ex¬ 
penses  fully  paid.  The  quarter  centennial  of 
this  church  is  to  be  celebrated  the  31st  of  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Galesbcrg. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city  perished  in  the  dames  not  long  ago,  and 
the  people  are  bestirring  themselves  to  repair 
the  loss  and  replace  the  somewhat  antique 
structure  with  one  more  after  modern  ideas  and 
suited  to  modem  wants.  The  Rev.  John  Hood 
has  done  good  work* in  this  parish.  With  the 
new  equipment  which  a  new  edifice  will  afford, 
he  ou^t  to  see  his  church  taking  its  rightful 
leading  position  in  this  beautiful  inland  city. 

Bloomington. — Since  the  removal  of  their 
'pastor,  Dr.  John  W.  Dinsmore,  from  this  city, 
the  Second  Church  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
cide  uiMU  bis  successor,  and  we  imagine  that 
they  will  find  it*  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
choice.  Dr.  Dinsmore  was  with  this  church 
many  years.  The  pulpit  is  now  being  supplied 
regularly  by  Rev.  Prof.  D.  C.  Marquis  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  except  on  those 
Sabbaths  when  the  congregation  desire  to  listen 
to  a  possible  aspirant  for  the  office  of  pastor. 
It  ne^  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  their  spir¬ 
itual  food  continues  to  maintain  the  standard 
for  richness. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.— Rev.  Frank  Haven  Hinman,  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Church,  finds  South  Boston  an 
immensely  large  field  for  the  I^esbyterian 
Church,  and  the  respects  are  good  for  a  large 
work  this  year.  He  has  been  most  heartily  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  ministers  of  the  denomination, 
and  is  already  very  popular  with  the  people  of 
this  section  of  the  city.  During  the  four 
months  since  he  came  from  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
forty  five  persons  have  united  with  the  church, 
ninety  five  sittings  have  been  let,  one  hundred 
and  ninety- seven  have  pledged  to  give  weekly 
offerings.  The  morning  congregations  have 
increased  threefold,  and  those  of  the  evening 
fivefold,  the  proportion  of  men  being  very  large. 

The  new  Roxhury  Church  will  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy ;  it  is  already  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  features  of  Warren  Stree',  tlje  great 
thoroughfare  of  that  suburban  end  of  Boston. 
When  the  committee  purchased  this  desirable 
lot  of  land  at  a  very  advantageous  price  of  the 
late  Donald  Kennedy,  they  did  not  know  where 
the  $33,000  needed  before  everything  was  com¬ 
plete  would  come  from,  but  the  Lord  has  given 
them  great  favor  with  people  when  asking  for 
funds,  so  that  they  already  have  received  over 
$20,000,  with  more  in  prospect.  If  some  kind 
friend  or  friends  would  send  them  $5,000,  they 
could  accomplish  the  rest  of  the  work  with  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty.  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  is 
pastor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Gilchirst  chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee.  [These  brethren  are 
striving  to  help  themselves,  but  their  resources 
are  limited.  'They  deserve  well  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  their  new  church 
having  been  placed  just  where  a  church  is 
greatly  needed,  and  where  it  will  compete  with 
no  other  evangelical  agency.  We  hope  that  the 
desired  amount  will  soon  be  raised.— Ed.  Evan.] 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Immersion  not  Vital.— The  Rev.  Willard  H. 
Robinson,  who  three  years  ago  succeeded  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  B.  Thomas  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  resigned.  He 
bad  given  no  intimation  of  his  intentions,  and 
apparently  was  satisfied  with  his  charge.  But 
not  quite  so,  though  his  divergence  from  strict 
Baptist  views  is  only  at  the  one  point  of  im¬ 
mersion.  Concerning  this  he  said  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  on  Sunday  week:  “But  there  has  come 
to  me  unsought,  and  incidently  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  my  mind  of  what  I  cannot  but  feel  are 
the  truer  as  well  as  larger  meanings  of  the 


ittini0ter0  mib  Cbur^hce. 


NEW  YORK. 

I  New  York  City. — Installation  of  the  Rev. 
James  O.  Patterson,  D.D. — The  East  Harlem 
Pmbyterian  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  new  pastorate. 
After  the  unanimous  vote  to  call  Rev.  Dr.  Pat¬ 
erson.  which  was  followed  by  applause  and 
the  siniring  of  the  doxology,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
ited  that  a  full  congregation  should  gather 
seal  their  choice  in  his  iastallation.  The  seri- 
8  and  intelligent  attention  that  met  the 
eakers,  evidenced  the  spirit  with  which  the 
ople  undertake  the  fulfillment  of  their  part  of 
vowa-  then  entered  into.  Thursday  eve- 
g^anuary  2l8t,  the  formal  induction  of  Dr. 
tersoB  took  place  in  the  ball  where  the  regu- 
'  servicea,  are  held,  pending  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  ot  East  12i8t  Street.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  Bliss,  moderator  of  Presbyteiy,  fulfilled 
^8  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  felicitous  man- 
The  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spining  was  a 
ting  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  grand 
^rk  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Dr.  Sample  gave 
iM^ing  and  practical  charge  to  the  new  min¬ 
ister,  who  was  an  old  friend.  Rev.  Dr.  Ram- 
aay,  in  his  charge  to  the  people,  gave  a  vast 
amount  of  admirable  advice  to  the  church, 
touching  its  duty  to  itself,  its  pastor,  and 
“them  that  are  without.”  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  had  fulfilled  a  similar  duty  at  the 
revious  installation  of  Dr.  Patterson  in  Erie, 


look  before  this  church  is  most  promising.  It 
occupies  one  of  the  best  fields  for  growth  any¬ 
where  on  the  East  Side  of  the  city. 

The  North  Harlem  Churches.— The  daily  union 
evangelistic  services  of  the  North  Hulem 
lurches  have  been  marked  by  growing  inter- 
•t,  and  many  conversions  reported.  The  Rev. 
''Dr.  Birch  continued  his  faithful  attendan;.:e 
and  labors  in  connection  with  these  meeting 
until  compelled  by  his  physician  to  take  to  his 
bed.  He  was  not  able  to  preach  on  Sunday  last, 
but  hoped  soon  to  be  in  his  usual  place. 

The  Scotch  Church.  —  This  church  received 
thirty-six  new  members  at  the  communion  a 
week  ago,  twenty-one  of  whom  united  on  pro¬ 
fession.  The  accessions  since  the  first  of  last 
March  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten,  fifty 
on  profession  and  sixty  by  letter.  This  is  the 
largest  number  received  any  year  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Wylie,  and 
nis  people  feel  much  cheered  at  these  results. 

Rochester. — ^The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  religious  organizations  of 
the  city,  has,  in  common  with  many  other 
-churches  the  country  over,  to  consider  the 
problem  of  how  to  bring  together  its  widely 
-scattered  congregation  for  a  second  service. 
This  service  has  heretofore  been  held  on  Sunday 
.evenings.  But  the  attendance  has  not  been 
r^uite  satisfactory,  especially  when  the  weather 

turned  out  unpleasant  or  stormy.  The  hour  of 
he  second  serviep  -has  consequently  been 
^hanged  from  the  evening  to  the  afternoon  at 
I  4  o’clock,  and  with  good  results.  The  two  ser- 
'  vices  thus  far  held  have  been  well  attended. 
Dr.  Millard  proposes  to  preach  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  discourses  on  these  afternoon  occasions. 

Prayer  for  Colleges. — This  annual  day  of  pray- 
<x,  occurring  on  Thursday,  January  28th  (to- 
-day),  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  prayer¬ 
meeting,  at  9.15  o’clock  at  the  hall;  a  sermon 
will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Nelson  Millard, 
D.D.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  university  at  10.30, 
and  a  general  prayer-meeting  held  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  3  P.  M.  To 
these  religious  services  the  Christian  public  has 
'been  very  cordially  invited.  While  President 
‘Anderson  was  yet  with  us,  he  always  gave 
^n  this  day  one  of  his  best  discourses  to  the 
'tudents  of  both  College  and  Seminary,  and  to 
litizens  also.  President  Hill  gave  one  last 
tear,  with  interpretations  of  ^ripture  pecu- 
iarly  his  own. 

Cuba. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has 
I  reason  to  be  jubilant.  The  present  cliurch  edi- 
k  fioe  was  erected  about  twenty  years  ago.  Yet 
ftit  was  so  well  planned  that  it  is  to-day  one  of 
B^e  most  convenient,  complete  and  handsome 
^Emetures  in  the  interior  of  the  State  for  a 
^■ngre^tion  of  its  size.  The  main  audience- 
^Bom  is  adorned  with  a  fine  Jardine  organ. 

chapel,  equipped  with  an  upright  piano, 
^fce  ladies’  parlor,  infant-class  room  and  kitchen 
^IfmpiyftUppiy  all  the  needs  of  the  social  meet¬ 
ings.  The  pastor,  Rev.  W.  G.  White,  and  the 
people  still  felt  there  was  one  lack — that  was  a  . 
manse.  A  movement  was  about  to  be  inaugu- 1 
rated  to  supply  that  want.  Providence,  how- 
■over,  has  foreBtalled  such  an  effort.  The  de¬ 
sires  and  pre.yers  of  the  church  have  been  ful- 
'  filled.  Mre..  Mary  Gurnee  Lancaster,  a  member 
of  this  church  since  1858,  fell  asleep  Jan.  16th. 
By  her  will  she  bequeaths  her  residence  to  the 
-church,  to  be  used  as  a  manse.  The  house  is 
k  well  located,  and  although  an  old-style  man 
Vion,  it  can  be  easily  modernized.  Mrs.  Lan- 
-Mster  also  left  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  library  Association  of  Cuba.  Recently  an¬ 
other  member  of  this  church,  Mrs.  Rufus  L. 
Colwell,  purchased  a  suitable  building  and  had 
it  remodeled.  Its  first  floor  now  contains  a 
reading-room,  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms.  The 
4WCond  floor  furnishes  two  parlors,  u  hich  joined 
form  an  audience- room ;  also  a  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  This  building  she  now  offers  to  the 
Y.  M.'C.  A.  of  the  village  rent  free  as  long 
the  citizens  properly  maintain  it.  The 
■  W.  C.  T,  U.,  which  was  the  mother  of  the 
V-  M.  C.  A.  in  Cuba,  will  also  find  a  home  in 
-this  building.  'These  two  Christian  women 
have  offered  a  most  commendable  example  of 
practical  ^ort  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  their 
A-commonity.  May  other  Christians,  men  and 
I  women  blessed  with  means,  do  a  like  work  for 
I  ^he  communities  in  which  Ciod  has  placed  them, 
f  W.  G.  W. 

f  NEW  JERSEY. 

Elizabeth. — A  correspondent  says:  The  unre¬ 
mitting  energy  of  Mr.  Mills  day  after  day  is 
«omethiag  astonishing,  and  none  the  less  so  the 
amount  of  practical  wisdom  of  which  be  is 
possessed.  Ihe  personal  work  Mr.  Mills  leaves 
mostly  to  the  pastors  and  the  Christians, 
fihortly  before  this  series  of  meetings  opened, 
•one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  printed  in 
full  The  Evangelist’s  recent  two-column  arti¬ 
cle,  dMciibing  Mr.  Mills’  work  in  Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Marietta.  —  Evangelist  SmiU 


Successful 


Rev.  Francis  E.  Smiley  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
laboring  in  a  combing  effort  of  the  churches 
and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
with  the  people  of  Marietta.  Never  has  this 
town  been  moved  with  such  spiritual  interest, 
k  Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  the 
1  interest  increase.  Not  a  night  passed  with- 
*  out  numbers  confessing  the  l^viour,  many  of 
whom  are  beads  of  families.  Gladly  would  we 
have  had  such  an  efficient  leader  remain  with 
tu  longer,  but  engagements  prevented  comply¬ 
ing  with  many  urgent  requests.  He  is  now 
fairing  in  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

IOWA. 

'  DUBuqUB. — At  the  communion  service  of  the 
Second  Church,  on  January  17th,  Mr.  E.  I. 
Mitchell  was  formally  ordained*to  the  eldership, 
and  nine  persons  united  with  the  church.  The 
Society  of  Christian  Elndeavor  of  this  church 
is  large  and  active.  X. 

Fort  Dodge.  —  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Campbell, 
D.D.,  began  his  labors  with  this  important 
church  Ae  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year,  and 
is  already  gaining  the  affection  of  the  people, 
while  he  finds  much  to  love  in  them.  As  early 
as  this  the  results  of  his  good  work  are  begin- 
— to  manifest  themselves,  the  congregations 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  interest.  This 
church  is  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  only  Ftesbyterian  Church  in  the  city, 
an  important  centre  in  Northern  Iowa,  a  half 
day’s  ride  from  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

Terra  Haute.  —  The  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  has  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter  of 
the  Seventh  Church  of  Indianapolis  to  fatK:orae 
their  pastor.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Hunter 
will  accept.  C. 

NEBRASKA. 

Fairmont. — The  Rev.  A.  F.  Ashlw  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Fairmont.  Union  services  in  which  the  word 
niun  is  no  misnomer,  are  now  in  progress  with 
-lAower  of  blessings”  already  experienced. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian 
nrch.  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  pastor,  has 
itly  had  three  services  of  a  specially  inter- 
g  nature.  The  first  was  one  at  which  the 
tor  discussed  the  Keeley  cure  for  the  appe- 
I  for  liquor,  morphine,  etc.  The  church 
thronged,  and  notwithstanding  that  ihe 
iet  vices  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  not  an  indi- 
▼idoal  left  till  the  speaking  was  finished.  In 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn. — The  Stated  Meeting  of  the 
PresbyteiT  of  Brooklyn  will  be  held  in  the  Mt.  Olivet 
Church  (Evergreen  Avenue,  corner  Troutman  Street),  on 
Monday,  Feb.  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  If  your  Sessional  Records 
were  net  presented  at  the  December  meeting,  please  have 
them  ready  for  examination  at  this.  Newbix.  Woolsbt 
Wblia,  Stated  Clerk. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nbiaok— Adams.— In  Tuscola,  III.,  Jan.  19, 1892,  by  Rev. 
E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D  ,  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Nelson  to  Miss  Lillie 
Adams,  both  of  Tuscola. 

DEATHS. 

Strbbteb.— Entered  into  rest  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  No¬ 
vember  28,  1891,  Eunice  H.,  widow  of  the  late  N.  W. 
Streeter,  aged  79  years. 

Stewart.— In  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18th,  Julia  A., 
wife  of  the  late  James  W.  Stewart. 

Wells.- In  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age,  at  her 
home  in  Chicago.  111.,  Love  Chapin  Wells,  beloved  wife 
of  Moses  Wells,  and  formerly  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  “So 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 


MONUMENTS.— We  would  call  attention  to  the  Celtic  Cross 
as  one  o(  the  most  beautiful  monuments  that  can  be  designed. 
Photographs  submitted  on  request.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine 
St..  New  York. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 


WOODLAWNSUtlon! 
Office.  No.  20  East  i 


4th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Id  Street. 


CHINESE  MATRIMONY 

Is  a  subject  of  much  general  interest.  How  it  is  associa¬ 
ted  with  flower  culture  is  told  in  the  attractive  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  in  another  column.  La¬ 
dies  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  advertisement— 
and  what  interests  the  ladies  will  certainly  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  men. 


Who  rules  in  this  town  ? 

Depends  on  the  question  up. 

The  lamp-chimney  ques¬ 
tion — what  sort  do  you  break  ? 

Whatever  sort  your  dealer 
deals  in.  i 

How,  do  you  think,  he 
selects  his  chimneys  ? 

He  buys  those  that  cost  him 
least;  he  can  get  the  regular 
price  for  them;  and  the  faster 
they  break  the  more  he  sells. 
That’s  how  he  reasons. 

Tell  him  you  w^nt  Mac¬ 
beth’s  “pearl  top"or“pearJ 
glass, "  tough  glass,  transpar¬ 
ent,  clear,  not  foggy,  fine,  of 
right  shape  and  uniform.  Tell 
him  you’ll  pay  him  a  nickel 
more  a  piece,  and  that  will 
cover  his  extra  costs  twice 
over.  Tell  him  you  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  break  any  more.  Try 
your  hand  at  ruling. 

Fittsbutg.  GXO.  A.  MACUETB  A  Co. 


Brown  Brothers  As  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Member,  N.  Y.,  Pblla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezoh’s 
We  buy  and  kU  all  llrrt  class  Invest-  x_  x. 
ment  Secnrltles  for  easterners.  We  re- InYfiHlillflAlll 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
DOTatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  C!AAiiiv|4-|iK 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  )3evllFlvItX 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbs  United  Statee  an. 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foceUr 
conntries. 


T  Wealsobny  and  sell  Bills  of  ■zchangeai 

9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  lt« 
make  collections  and,  Issne  Commercial  lii 
Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  th< 

Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Fast  Eating 

And  irregular  meals  are  causes  of  Dyspepsia,  which  will 
soon  become  inonrable  except  by  careful  attention  to 
diet  and  taking  a  reliable  stomach  medicine  like  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  Read  this : 

“Owing  p^ly  to  irregularity  in  eating,  I  suffered 
greatly  frim  ^yspepeia,  accompanied  by 

Severe  Pain  After  Meals 

I  took  two  or  three  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  en¬ 
tirely  recovered,  much  to  my  gratifleation.  1  frequently 
have  opportunity  to  praise 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  am  glad  to,  for  I  consider  it  a  great  medicine.”  C.  I. 
Trowbbidob,  TravelUng  salesman  for  Schlotterbeck  A 
Foss,  Portland,  Me. 

Completely  Broken,  Down. 

“For  three  years  I  suffered  with  dyspepeia,  growing  so 
bad  that  I  was  completely  broken  down  in  heedth.  After 
taking  six  bottlee  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

I  gained  stren^h  and  appetite  and  was  reetored  to  my 
former  health.”  John  E.  Russeix.,  Clerk  at  Commercial 
HoteL  BrookviUe,  Penn. 

Hood's  Fills  enre  liver  ills,  constipation,  billonsness. 
Jaundice,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 


I A  Per  Cent,  in 
I  {  Weeks  and  Sure 
III  Profit  -  Sharing. 

GENUINE 

BEAL  ESTATE 

INVESTMENT 

Under  conditions  New,  Safe,  Satisfying :  On 
a  basis  without  risk,  and  in  the  One  New 
Town  of  the  New  South  going  steadUy 
ahead. 

“  Better  than  advertised”  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  investigate.  • 

This  opportunity  will  soon  clo^e. 

SHALL  lurESTOBS  addrem  I 

A.  A.  HOPKINS,  Sec.J 

HABBIMAN,  XfCNN. 


PRESBYTEBIAN  OF  PDBUCATION. 

PAPEBS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

TO  BE  ISSUED  MONTHLY 

NOW  READY. 

No.  1.  CREDULITY  OP  INCREDULITY, 

BY  REV.  A.  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

No,  2.  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  WORLD, 

BY  REV.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

16  mo,  Paper  Covers.  Price,  lO  Cents,  net.  each 

Address  orders  to  ^ 

JOHN  k.  BLACK,  Bmness  Supt, 

1884  Chestnut  Street,  PhUodeiphio,  Po. 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBK. 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING. 

By  a  lady  of  experience.  Best  of  references.  Sendfoi 
circular. 

MRS.  M.  W.  KETCHUM, 

106  W.  42d  Street.  ^ 


WINTKB  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

THE  HOTEL  WARWICK, 

MEWPOST  HEWS, 

NEAR'  OLD  POINT  UOMPOBT,  TA., 

Offers  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  Winter  Retreat 
for  families  and  transient  guests.  For  circnlan 
other  information  address  ixvu-w. 

J.  B.  8WINBBTON,  Mmtutger,  Xsssport  JTsws,  Vm 
Or  C.  B.  Oaocn,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


In  an  article  entitled  “  The  Demra- 
dation  of  a  State,”  the  result  of  an 
investigation  by  one  of  the  Editors 
of  The  Century,  describing  the 
men  who  have  made  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  this  gigantic  evil, 
and  laying  stress  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  pending  fight  as  a 
national  issue. 

Other  contents  include  “  Reffey,” 
a  striking  story  of  Western  rail- 
.road  life  by  Wolcott  Balestier ;  a 
story  by  the  author  of  “  The  An¬ 
glomaniacs  ” ;  illustrated  articles 
on  “The  New  National  Guard”; 
“  The  Jews  in  New  York  ”;  “  Pio¬ 
neer  Days  in  San  Francisco,”  etc. 

Ready  everywhere  Saturday, 
January  30th.  Price  ^5  cents. 
Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any- 
time,  price  $4.00  a  year. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


1892.  SILKS.  1892. 


ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

Ladies  who  visit  our  Silk  Department  this 
week  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  some  very  beautiiul  Fabrics  and  Styles 
that  have  been  specially  designed  for  this 
season. 

They  will  also  find  a  very  rich  quality  of 
Bengaline  de  Soie  in  the  most  desirable 
colorings  at  $1.00  per  yard. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT 

We  shall  make  a  special  sale  of  a  large 
importation  of  Figured  India  and  China 
Silks,  broken  assortments  of  Bioh  Brocaded 
Silks  and  Satins,  etc. 


James  McCreery  &  Qo., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


FURNSHING. 


COOKING  ir.'ENSILS.  CUTLERY,  CROCKERY. 


FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS 


EDDY  REFRIGERATORS 


(irxw  STORES). 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


uh/teITst/ites 

MATIOMALBAHK, 


For  Your  Singing  Class. 


LEASON  &  LAFFERTY’S 

GRADED  COLLECTION. 

A  Wide  Awake,  Progressive  Text  Book 

WITH  A  TINS  CX>LLBCT10N  07 

SONGS  FOR  PRACTICE  AND  RGCREATIOH. 

176  pages,  S6.00  per  dosen. 

Sent  on  approbation  on  receipt  of  80  cents. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  E.  9th  Street,  Hew  York.  91  Hondo’ ph  St.,  Chteage. 


The  Greatest  Men  in  the  World’s  History 

the  names  or  faces  of  all  the  men  in  their  commands,  or  of  merchant  princes  who  could  instantly 
quote  the  prices  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  are  familiar.  A  slight  invest^tion 
show  that  the  most  successful  business  men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memoriea.  'Die  leadm 
of  finance  rarely  seek  assistance  for  a  figure  or  a  name,  and  are  thus  able  to  act  and  to  win  while 
other  men  are  invdbtigating.  It  is  this  power  which  enables  millionairo  operators,  merchant 
princes  and  railroad  kings  to  surprise  the  world  by  the  transaction  of  an  appaiently  impodffjh^ 
amount  of  business  during  the  short  hours  of  a  working-day. 

The  training  of  the  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  raucation.  The  demands  of  commercial  life 
are  daily  becoming  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mastered,  more  facts  and  figures  remembered. 
Only  the  possessor  of  a  powerful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of  work. 

Read  the  best  thoughts  on  Memory  Training.  It  will  pay  you.  Prospectus  Free. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  MEMORIZING  ^  I 

JAMES  P.  DOWNS,  DnbUsher,  B.  86,  Z43  Broadway,  NEW  YOBK.  I  PATH- 


LIKE 

Shridan's  Condition  Powderl 

Kb  to  ahKlotely  pom.  Hlgfaly  nnnnwitTatoa  te 
egoattnr  it  c<wu  lew  then  a  tenth  of  a  pent  a  ttoy. 
■tiwly  a  medicine.  PreraatcandeurwalldtoaMia 
mood  for  yonng  ohleka  Worth  mere  than  nplB 
•an  Imu  JfotiH.  “Onn  larga  can  caved  awlfS 
toxforSt  to  prevent  roup,**  eaya  a  onlaam 
■  eant  cat  It  eeiid  ne  W  oentalor  two  paotoe, 
L  A •  1-4 ponnd  can SLW pnct-paldideSioBC 
•nratpald.  THKBESTPOUl^'l’nU^Mif 


Ready  Saturday^  January  joth. 

The  Midwinter, 

February, 

CENTURY 

CONTAINS: 

An  exposure  of  the 
methods  and  doings  of 

The 


Louisiana 


I 


mm 


FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31st,  1891. 


41  &43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YOBK 
(Rank  owns  building  41  A  48  Wall  St.) 
*€}apitdlf  ...  $500/100, 

Surplus,  ...  $500/100, 


JAMES  H.  PABKEB,  PrMident, 

WnxiAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vl«w-PrM., 

HENBY  O.  HOPKINS,  GasUss 


Transaota  a  General  Banking  Buidneaa. 


Mrs.  Oliphant’s  New  Book 

Uniform  with  “  THE  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE,”  etc.  $3.00. 

JERUSALEM,  THE  HOLY  CITY 

“  The  book  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  typographic  art,  with  paper  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  touch, 
letterpress  that  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  and  aoundant  illustrations,  mostly  from  photographic  pic¬ 
tures.  Its  design  is  in  harmony  with  ihe  purpose  of  the  Institute  for  Biblical  study,  now  becoming 
so  popular,  and,  its  perusal  by  every  Sunday-school  teacher  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
scholar,  and  would  largely  increase  both  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  history  of  actual 
events.  Would  that  a  copy  might  be  found  in  every  family.” — Public  Opinion. 

Jerusalem 

The  Holy  City — IJs  History  and  Hope 

By  MBS.  .OUPHANT, 

Author  of  “  The  Makers  of  Venice,”  “  Royal  Edinburgh,”  etc. 

WITH  FIFTY  ILLUSTRA-riOMS.  CROWN  Svo.  CLOTH,  GILT,  *3.00. 

“  Mrs.  Olipbant  has  a  wonderfnl'story  to  tell,  and  she  tells  it  in  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  way;  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story  are  woven  together  with  artistic  and  dramatic  effect,  and  are  related  with  the  literary  skill  and 
flnish  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Olipbant,  so  that  the  reader  who  rises  from  its  perusal  will  have  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Holy  City  of  the  Jews.  The  book  is  to  he  commended.”— New  York  Tribune. 

“  It  will  be  read  as  the  picturesque  and  vivid  portraiture  of  Jewish  life  and  history  by  a  reverent  and  very  effeo- 
tive  writer  It  is  ihe  work  of  a  pious  soul,  addressed  to  pious  souls ;  the  work  of  one  to  whom  the  Holy  Land  and 
toe  Holy  City  are  identifled  with  i^ts,  sages,  prophets,  and  saints,  and  consecrated,  above  alL  by  the  presence  of 
One  in  whom  all  the  deep  spiritual  signiflcance  of  Hebrew  life  was  revealed.  The  volume  is  profusely  lllnstrated, 
like  its  predecessors,  and  like  them,  will  nndonbtedly  And  its  place  among  popular  books.”— Okrtetian  Union. 

•  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE 

The  Makers  of  Florence.  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City.  12mo,  $3.00. 

The  Makers  of  Venice.  Doges,  Conquerors,' Painters,  Men  of  Letters.  12mo,  $3.(M. 

Boyal  Edinburgh:  Her  Sai  its,  Kings,  and  Scholars.  12mo,  $3.00. 

JUST  BEADY: 

A  New  Novel  by  the  author  of  “  Robert  Elsmere” 

The  History  of  David  Grieve 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

Author  of  “Robert  Elsmere,’’  etc.  12mo.  Cloth  Extra,  Sl.OO. 

“  Ever  since  the  announcement  made  last  winter  that  the  author  of  ‘  Robert  Elsmere  ’  had  a  new  novel  under 
way,  expectation  has  been  eager  to  know  when  it  would  appear  and  what  title  it  was  to  bear.  Mrs.  Ward  has  shown 
herself  to  be  a  writer  of  incontestable  genius.  Her  high  enthusiasm  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  race  has  been  at 
one  with  the  artistic  impulse  that  has  guided  her  pen.  Like  George  Eliot,  she  hu  once  more  taught  ns  that  fiction, 
far  from  being  a  merely  superficial  representation  of  passing  situations  and  emotions,  may  grap^e  with  the  great¬ 
est  problems  and  teach  men  noble  truths.”— Boston  Beacon. 

MACMILiLiAN  &  CO.,  ”2  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yqrk.' 


Number  of  Policies  Issned  in  1891, 5,719,  insuring  .  .  *.  $17,248,900.00 

Number  of  Policies  In  Force,  December  31st,  1891, 

25,010,  insuring  (Including  Beversionary 

Additions)  .  .  -  -  -  $$8,627,665.00 

Springfie^,  Mass.,  January  IB,  J89i. 

The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  the 
year  1891,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement,  have  been  carefully  audited  under  the  suptrvision  of 
the  undersigned,  and  the  Securities  and  Balances,  as  shown,  have  been  personally  examined  by  us 
and  found  to  be  correct.  , 

H.  S.  HYDE, 

J.  R.  REDFIELD, 

EDWIN  D.  METCALF, 
Auditors. 

M.  V.  B.  EDGERLY,  President. 

HENRY  S.  LEE,  Vioe-President.  JOHN  A.  hat.t.,  Seoretary. 

OSCAR  B.  IRELAND,  Actuary.  E.  D.  CAPBON,  Asaiatant  Seoratary. 

Sen.t  for  Circulars  and  Rates, 


RECEIPTS  IN  1801. 

Premiums,  ...... 

Interest  and  Rents,  ..... 

From  other  Sources,  ..... 

Total  Receipts,  -  -  -  -  * 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  Claims,  ..... 

Matured  Endowments,  -  -  -  -  - 

Surplus  Returned  to  Policy  Holders  in  Dividends, 

Surrendered  and  Canceled  Policies,  ... 

Total  Payments  to  Policy  Holders,  .  .  . 

Commissions,  Salarirg,  Taxes,  Licenses  and  State 

Fees,  Printing  and  Advertising,  Medical  , 

Examinations,  Postage,  and  all  Other 

Eraenses,  ..... 

Taxes  and  Expenses  on  Beal  Estate,  ... 
Be-insuranoe,  ...... 

Profit  and  Loss.  Premiums  on  Secnrltles  Purchased,  etc.. 

Total  Disbursements,  -  -  -  - 

ASSETS. 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Beal  Estate,  ... 

Loans  Secured  by  Collaterals,  .... 
Loans  on  Company’s  Policies  In  Force,  ... 

Massachusetts  Armory  Loan  Bonds,  ... 

City,  County,  Township,  and  other  Bonds,  ... 
Gas  and  Water  Bonds.  -  -  -  - 

National  Bank  Stocks.  ..... 
Railroad  Bonds,  -  -  -  .'  . 

Railroad  and  other  Stocks,  .... 

Beal  Estate,  ..... 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  Force,  .  .  - 

Cash  on  Hand  and  In  Bank,  .... 
Premiums  In  Coarse  of  Collection  (net),  .  .  ■ 

Deferred  Premiums  (net),  .... 
Interest  and  Bents  Accrued,  .... 

Total  Assets,  .... 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  by  Massachusetts  Standard.  ... 

Claims  for  Death  Losses  and  Matured  Endowments 

In  Process  of  Arijnstment,  ... 
Unpaid  Dividends  due  and  to  become  due,  ... 
Premiums  paid  In  advance,  .... 

Total  Liabilities,  ..... 
harplns  by  Massachusetts  Standard, 


•790,932.0* 

194,643.00 

974,301.69 

945,911.91 

•1,364,387.85 


•11,101,5*7.00 
.  69,998.$0 


71,693.95 

1,388.50 

•11.988,837.95 

•1.009,891.91 


•9,398, 103‘.88 
558,395.47 
909.50 
•9,951.701.85 


SCARLCT  FRUIT,  oblong  in  shape  and  about  aa  large  aa  a  cherry;  they  remain  perfect 
as  late  aa  February  so  that  from  August  until  late  into  the  winter.  It  will  be  a  maaa  of 
brilliant  color.  The  CHINESE  MATRIMONY  VINE  growa  and  thriven  in  any  aitnation 
either  ahade  or  aunlight,  and  will  take  root  in  any  aoll,  in  fact  nature  haa  given  it  all  the 
esaentiala  for  wide  popularity. 

Price i  40  cents  each ;  3  fof  $1,00;  7  fer  $2.00;  12  for  $3.00, 

that  with  every  order  for  one  or  more  planta  we  will  tend 
wn  I  r  I  e  FREE,  ourOATALOeUEof  EVESTTHime  forthcGAK. 

DEN,  (which  alone  costa  tis  35  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  This 
Catalo^e  ol  im  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covert,  and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  issued. 
PIANOS  *  with  many  engravings  and  colored  plates  of  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SEEDS  and 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  ag  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CDs 

35  A  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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MOLLER's 


Irm,  this  bears  their  famous  phrase,  “Keei 


lOy  KT  ^aa?t.fJSS^?5i2fS 

/n  MmtHUiaiuiUT  br  draft  oa  ISv 
W  V  York.  PwrsonaliStaBdlon  (tTM  «•  aB 
lloaiu.  nichaat  rar«raaaaa.  HdflM 
'nuilK  ■AJULTV4.  fdbhMW.Waah.« 


®:|)C  Bcligtoti0  Prc00. 

'  The  Christian  Inquirer,  now  that  the  centen¬ 
nial  year  of  the  sending  out  and  supporting  of 
mijBsionariee  to  the  heathen  on  the  part  of  tl# 
Kiglish  Baptist  churches  has  come,  has  this  to 
say,  as  will  be  seen,  partly  in  reply  to  its 
Church  contemporary  here  in  New  York: 

A  Baptist  newspaper  lately  belittled  the 
riaiwia  of  ^ntists  concerning  missions  to  the 
heathen,  declaring:  “It  is  not  necessary,  for 
instance, '  for  our  centenary  oratory  to  claim 
that  Baptists  were  the  pioneers  in  modern  mis¬ 
sions.  ”  Among  other  things  it  instanced  the 
formation  of  ^e  Church  of  England  ‘Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts”  as  a  proof  that  others  had  a  prior  claim 
to  orguization  for  mijsions  to  heathendom. 
That  Episcopal  society,  while  it  did  some  good 
work,  nerer  dreamed  in  the  last  century  of  do¬ 
ing  anything  to  convert  the  heathen.  Its  aim 
was  to  supply  preaching  and  sacraments  for 
RngHsh  people  dwelling  in  the  British  posses¬ 
sions.  The  earlier  Episcopal  churches  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  York  were  founded  by  its  agents, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  contem¬ 
plated  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  was  origi¬ 
nated  for  work  in  heathen  lands,  was  not  insti¬ 
tuted  till  eight  years  after  the  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  The  English  Baptist  Society,  it 
has  been  conceded  on  all  hanas,  was  the  first 
organized  effort  of  Christians  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  It  has  claimed,  and  without 
dispute,  that  im  to  the  time  Thomas  and  Carey 
emoarked  for  India,  not  a  Christian  missionary 
had  ever  set  foot  in  Bengal.  So  far  from  the 
Ehiglish  Episcopal  Church  preceding  the  Bap¬ 
tists  in  foreign  missions,  the  infiuence  of  many 
of  its  more  prominent  clergy  was  i^ainst  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  heathen.  Sidney  Smith 
assailed  Carey  as  a  “consecrated  cobbler,”  and 
poured  forth  all  the  resources  of  ridicule  on  his 
work  as  fanatical.  Many  others  in  various  ways 
expressed  their  contempt  for  the  undertoking. 
The  missionaries  were  described  by  Episcopa¬ 
lians  as  “fools,  madmen,  tinkers,  Calvinists  and 
schismatics.”  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
any  advocate  of  missions  will  go  beyond  the 
exact  truth  when  he  declares  that  to  Baptists 
belongs  the  honor  of  founding  the  first  society 
for  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 
In  fact,  any  “centenary  oratory”  that  does  not 
claim  that  Baptists  were  the  “pioneers  in  naod- 
ern  missions”  to  the  heathen  will  prove  itself 
very  deficient  in  information,  and  dishonoring 
to  the  denomination.  Not  only  did  the  meeting 
of  Baptists  at  Kettering  in  1792  begin  “a  new 
era  of  interest  and  practical  activity”  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  but 
Carey  and  his  associates  founded  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  as  its  original  constitution  af¬ 
firms,  for  “Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
Heathen.” 

The  Independent  inveighs  against  the  arbi¬ 
trary  course  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  at  Albany : 

Last  week  they  rushed  a  census  enumeration 
bill  through  the  Senate  in  a  most  summary 
way,  entirely  ignoring  the  ordinary  processes. 
The  Pill,  which  was  a  substitute,  was  introduced 
and  pressed  to  final  passage  at  a  single  session, 
without  having  been  referred  to  a  committee 
or  printed,  or  even  engrossed.  When  four  Re¬ 
publican  ^nators  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting  on  the  ground  that  they  had  bad  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  bill  and-  studying  its 
provisions,  they  were  refused  that  privilege; 
and  when  three  of  them  insisted  in  declining  to 
vote,  they  were  pronounced  in  contempt,  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan,  not 
to  call  their  names,  or  to  allow  them  to  take 
any  part  in  the  proceedings,  until  they  should 
be  purged  of  contempt.  To  characterize  this  as 
a  high-handed  proceeding  is  to  use  very  mild 
language.  It  is  in  defiance  of  justice  and  de¬ 
cency,  and  is  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  counties 
which  have  thus  been  practically  disfranchised. 
The  Democrats  were  able  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  introducing  the  previous  question, 
a  rule  which  has  never  before  obtained  in  the 
Senate.  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  deliberative  body  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  end  debate  at  some  reasonable 
point ;  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  used  to  carry 
out  the  most  outrageous  partisan  scheme.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  Committee  in  con¬ 
tested  cases  haye  been  of  a  piece  with  the 
course  of  the  Democrats  in  the  theft  of  Sena¬ 
torial  seats.  The  rulings  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  against  the  Republican  side 
have  been  so  outrageously  partisan  as  to  call 
for  rebukes  from  some  of  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  Democratic  journals.  The  Democratic 
Senators  are  warned  to  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
far  so  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  general 
public.  As  the  party  has  already  got  entire 
control  of  the  Senate,  it  is  unnecessary,  they 
are  reminded,  to  proce^  to  further  overt  acts. 
Whether  the  Democrats  will  go  on  and  unseat 
four  more  Republicans  will  depend,  we  presume, 
upon  the  advantage  which  they  may  see  in  this 
action.  Morally,  they  have  just  as  much  right 
by  a  majority  vote  to  vacate  every  seat  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  Republican,  and  give  it  to  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  who  is  not  elected,  as  th^ 
have  to  do  what  they  have  already  done.  We 
can  only  wonder  whether  there  is  any  limit  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  people. 


The  Church  Union  raises  the  important  in¬ 
quiry,  “Are  we  Gaining f”  that  is,  in  our  fight 
with  intemperance,  and  especially  with  the 
saloon.  It  suggests  this  bold  innovation  upon 
our  usual  methods  with  the  latter : 

A  law  restricting  liquor  saloons  to  one  in  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  would  still  afford  the 
right  to  establish  a  liquor  saloon  on  both  sides 
of  Rivington  Street,  to  about  one  in  every 
other  building,  and  many  other  localities  would 
average  about  the  same.  It  would  be  far  more 
practical  to  remove  every  saloon  from  every 
degraded  locality  in  our  large  cities.  If  the 
saloons  should  he  removed  from  these  localities 
where  the  people  are  less  able  to  resist  them, 
and  eould  be  located  one  each  side  of  every 
church,  and  in  every  public  building,  and 
opposite  every  qphool-house,  and  on  the  corners 
of  every  street  in  the  best  localities  of  our 
cities,  the  better  classes  of  Christians  would 
very  speedily  work  out  a  way  to  settle  the 
temperance  question.  It  is  an  easy,  delightful 
pastime  for  wealthy,  cultured  Christians  to 
talk  beautifully  and  give  more  or  less  of  their 
abundance  in  Christian  charity,  to  relieve  to  a 
slight  extent  the  suffering  which  they  cause  by 
treating  with  indifference  the  fact  that  this 
Gkvernment  is  getting  its  chief  sup^rt  from 
the  revenue  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  the 
hypocriti'wl,  deceptive  influence  of  the  stronger 
against  the  weaker,  until  the  very  elect  have 
deceived  themselves.  The  best  pmple  have  no 
right  to  drive  the  liquor  saloons  into  the  local¬ 
ity  of  the  poor  and  degraded,  who  have  little 
strength  ana  no  means  of  resistance. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Reformation  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  sixteenth  •  century,  it  was  not 
until  the  nineteenth  that  the  Protestant 
churches  generally  embarked  in  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  thus  meets  the  query : 

Why  this  long  delay  f  The  question  is  natural 
and  interesting,  and  perham  admits  of  an  an¬ 
swer  not  wholly  discreditable  to  our  fathers. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Reformers  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  There  were  wars,  and  Revo¬ 
lutions.  The  formulation  of  doctrine  and  the 
repression  of  fanaticism  engrossed  much  time 
and  strength,  and  prevented  the  attention 
from  being  turned  to  the  state  of  the  heathen. 
Besides,  there  were  many  sore  and  bitter  con¬ 
troversies  about  faith,  polity,  and  practice. 
The  human  mind,  emancipate  from  the  servi¬ 
tude  of  centuries,  naturally  ran  to  the  extreme 
of  dissidenoe,  ana  men,  while  claiming  all  free¬ 
dom  for  themselves,  were  disposed^lp  deny  it 
to  others.  Hence  they  fought  each  other  in¬ 
stead  of  attacking  the  common  foe.  A  third 
cause  was  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  Civil 
rulers  were  not  inclined  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
poor  heathen,  and  frowned  upon  enterprises  of 
pure  Christian  charity.  A  fourth  cause  was 
Ignorance  of  the  heathen  world,  or,  at  least, 
want  of  contact  with  it,  and  so  a  deficient  sense 
of  its  appalling  moral  destitution.  It  needed 
the  disclosures  made  by  maritime  adventure 
and  discovery  to  awaken  Christian  sensibility 
aoe  prompt  to  measures  of  rdief.  There  was, 
then,  some  excuse  fcr  the  negligence  of  Protest¬ 
ants,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  none  now 
for  such  as  fold  their  arms  and  do  little  or  no¬ 
thing. 
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A  COSIMONPI.ACE  CHIED. 

“  Mary’s  a  commonplace  child,”  they  say. 

Praising’  Roberta,  Robert  and  Ray ; 

Manrice  and  Ellen  are  smart  as  steel ; 

Berths  is  handsome,  and  so  is  Neal ; 

The  baby's  a  chernb,  so  sweet  and  mild ; 

Bat  Mary  is  sach  a  commonplace  child  I 

Yet  mirth  and  brilliancy  seldom  heed 
A  dusty  chair  or  a  button's  need. 

And  beauty  oftentimes  wears  a  frown 
If  given  the  task  of  mending  a  gown ; 

And  the  mother  sighs,  in  disheartened  way. 
Thinking  the  children  grow  worse  each  day. 

But  the  freckle-faced  girl,  who  at  books  is  slow. 
Runs  up  stairs,  down  stairs,  to  and  fro — 

Di  esses  the  baby,  the  table  sets. 

Washes  the  dishes,  and  feeds  the  pets ; 

And  the  mother,  resting,  from  cares  beiniiled. 
Thanks  God  for  Mary,  her  commonplace'cbild. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd,  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

BESSIE’S  PLEDGE. 

Chapter  II. 

“Well,  let’s  see  your  fancy-work,  Bess.  Very 
pretty  1  Some  gold  thread  would  brighten  it. 
It’s  expensive,  though,”  said  Jo. 

“This  will  do  very  well.  I’m  sorry  not  to 
have  finished  it  in  time  for  Christmas,”  said 
Bessie. 

“Did  you  want  to  send  it  away?”  asked  May. 

“Yes,”  answered  Bessie,  “to  Maggie’s  mother. 

I  think  it  will  brighten  the  little  parlor.” 

“Bess,  we’ve  just  been  talking  about  the 
party.  What  are  you  going  to  wear?”  said 
Beth. 

“I  shall  have  to  appear  in  an  old  dress.  I 
had  expected  to  have  a  new  one,  but  the  steamer 
that  brought  my  check  from  papa  was  delayed 
and  it  came  this  morning,  quite  too  late,  of 
course,  for  the  parly.” 

“Too  badl”  sighed  the  girls. 

“But,  Bess,”  said  Beth,  “you  had  your  money 
two  weeks  ago.  You  showed  me  one  hundred 
dollars.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Bessie,  “but  I  had  already 
planned  to  use  that,  and  had  written  to  papa 
for  more  for  the  dress.”  ^ 

“Couldn’t  you  have  reversed  your  plans?  It 
is  unpleasant  to  wear  the  same  dress  so  many 
times,”  said  Beth. 

“No,  I  could  not  change,”  answered  Bessie, 
apparently  serene,  though  really  a  little  hurt 
at  Beth’s  tone  and  manner.  She  was  sensitive 
and  would  have  enjoyed  the  new  dress  more 
because  it  would  have  pleased  her  friends  than 
because  it  would  have  gained  special  admira¬ 
tion  for  herself.  Jo,  who  really  loved  Bessie, 
knew  that  she  was  touched  by  Beth’s  words 
an^  proposed  to  read  a  story.  All  agreed,  and 
Jo  read  till  nearly  dark.  Then  the  girls  arose 
to  go  home.  At  the  corner  Jo  and  Bessie  parted 
from  Beth,  who  was  slightly  out  of  humor  and 
resolved  “I’ll  have  it  out  of  her  yet.” 

On  the  next  evening  came  the  party.  The 
girls  were  radiant  in  their  new  dresses.  May 
wore  a  pearl  necklace  and  Beth  a  new  diamond 
bracelet.  Bessie  stood  a  little  aside,  feeling 
slightly  troubled  over  her  dress,  for  she  did  not 
know  that  its  simplicity  only  made  her  face  the 
more  attractive. 

Josie  came  in  and  began  laying  aside  her 
wraps.  “Oh,”  she- said,  “I  have  a  letter  for 
you,  Bessie.  The  postman  came  just  after  you 
left,  and  I  put  it  in  my  bag  for  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  ”  said  Bessie,  and  at  once  broke 
the  seal.  Beth,  now  waiting  for  the  others, 
watched  her  read  the  letter;  saw,  too,  that  she 
looked  very  happy  as  she  tucked  it  carefully 
away  among  her  wraps.  Something  whispered 
to  her,  “The  secret.” 

Soon  the  girls  went  down- stairs.  Bessie,  al 
ways  entertaining,  was  a  universal  favorite, 
and  May  was  relieved  to  see  that  the  Boston 
cousins  were  charmed  with  her. 

Beth  was  unhappy  and  restless.  She  envied 
Bessie  her  attractions  and  attention.  Her  head 
ached,  and  after  awhile  she  stole  away  to  the 
dressing-room.  She  looked  at  her  pouting  face 
in  the  glass.  “I  wish  I  were  pretty,”  she 
sighed,  and  turned  away.  “What  is  that  on 
the  floor?”  she  thought,  and  picked  up  Bessie’s 
letter.  “Funny  writing;  from  Warton,  Colo¬ 
rado —  from  that  Maggie!”  She  rubbed  the 
edges  of  the  paper,  her  fingers  touched  the  let¬ 
ter  :  she  slid  it  back  and  forth  in  the  envelope, 
catcning  stray  woids  on  the  paper — “The  books 
— the  dress — the  tuition — one  hundred  dollars — 
Most  gratefully — Maggie — ”.  She  had  the  se¬ 
cret.  She  drew  forth  the  letter  and  read  it  all. 
Then  she  slipped  it  into  its  hiding-place  among 
the  wraps  and  went  back  to  her  companions. 
She  made  an  unusual  effort  to  be  gay,  and  soon 
had  a  group  in  a  gale  of  merriment. 

But  at  length  the  party  was  over  and  the 
girls  in  their  respective  homes.  Bessie,  in  a 
light  wrapper,  lingered  a  few  moments  by  the 
fire  before  retiring  and  read  again  the  letter  so 
full  of  gratitude  and  delight.  A  little  note 
from  the  girl’s  mother  was  enclosed,  thanking 
her  for  the  pretty  mat,  and  enaing  with  a  “  God 
bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  our  Maggie  and 
to  us  all.”  Dear,  sweet  Bessie!  Through  her 
perfect  features  shone  the  light  of  a  beautiful 
spirit,  the  same  spirit  that  had  made  so  beauti¬ 
ful  to  her,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  the  face 
of  the  father  whose  gift  she  now  kissed  as  she 
murmured  softly,  with  a  tear  in  voice  and  eye, 
“Dearest  papa,  I  am  keeping* the  pledge.” 

Beth  moved  restlessly  about  her  room,  but 
the  face  so  brilliant  a  short  time  before  was 
full  of  discontent.  She  retired,  but  could  not 
sleep. 

“Those  salted  almonds!  and  that  wretched 
cake!  I  hate  Jack  Simpson!  How  taken  he 
was  with  Bessie!  What  does  make  her  so 
pretty  ?  That  hateful  little  Maggie !  I  voill  go 
to  sleep.”  And  she  laid  her  head  with  much 
deliberation  upon  the  pillow.  A  guilty  con¬ 
science  bad  driven  slumber  far  from  poor  Beth . 

Weeks  passed .  A  j^rowing  coldness  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  girls  which  Bei^sie  tried  in 
vain  to  overcome.  Her  attempts  at  friendliness 
only  made  Beth  the  more  distant.  At  last  they 
scarcely  saw  each  other,  and  Bessie,  engaged 
with  other  things,  was  losing  sight  of  the  girl 
whom  she  had  once  counted  a  friend. 

But  one  afternoon  Beth  rang  the  door-bell  of 
Mr.  Monfort’ B  beautiful  house  and  sent  a  tiny 
note  up  to  Bessie  asking  if  she  might  see  her 
alone.  She  was  at  once  shown  up-stairs,  where 
Bessie  advanced  to  meet  her  with  her  usual 
cordial  manner. 

“Don’t,”  said  Beth,  stiffening  her  neck; 
“don’t,  Bessie — not  till  you  know  what  I’ve 
done.  I  read  your  letter  at  the  party— the  one 
from  Maggie.  I  was  angry  because  you  wouldn’ t 
tell  your  secret.  I  didn’t  really  mean  to  read 
it,  but  I  went  to  the  dressing  room,  it  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  I  did  it.  Can  you  ever  forgive 
me?” 

“Dear  Beth,”  said  Bessie,  putting  her  arms 
about  her  and  drawing  her  down  upon  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  that  lighted  the  room,  darken 
ing  with  the  fall  of  night,  “Dear  Beth,  v|ith 
all  my  heart.  Perhaps  I  should  have  told  you 
what  I  was  doing.  I  thought  Maggie  a  very 
bright  girl.  She  has  read  a  great  deal  and 
longed  to  study  and  become  a  teacher  that 
she  might  help  her  brothers.  I  thought  of 
writing  to  papa  for  the  money,  but  that  would 
have  been  his  giving,  and  so  I  determined  to 
take  fr||M  my  own  allowance  and  send  Maggie 
to  Bchdol.  And  she  is  doing  splendid  'work, 
Beth,  and  will  be  a  useful  woman.” 
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“  And  you  will  succeed,  dear,  ”  said  Bessie,  as 
she  kissed  her. 

After  Beth  had  gone,  Bessie  sat  looking  at 
the  locket  and  thinking.  The  light  was  on  her 
face  and  hair,  the  tears  listened  in  her  eyes. 
“Dearest  papa,  it  was  hard  to  forgive  her,  but 
I  kept  the  pledge,”  she  said,  and  kissed  the 
locket.  A.  Kennedy. 

KINDLY  ACTS  THAT  LEAVE  THEIB 
IMPRESS. 

“  I  had  been  standing  on  one  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  some  time,”  said  a 
lady.  “It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  get  up 
courage  enough  to  risk  my  life  in  trying  to  get 
to  the  other  side,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  do  so.  The  attempt  seemed  the  more  ap¬ 
palling  because  I  lived  in  a  quiet  town  and  was 
a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  must  have  had  an  ap¬ 
pealing  look  in  my  face,  for  a  young  man  com¬ 
ing  toward  me  looked  up  and  said  *  Shall  I  as¬ 
sist  yo'j  to  the  other  side,  madam?’  I  walked 
over  under  his  protection,  thanking  him  from 
my  heart,  telling  him  that  I  was  a  stranger  and 
consequently  timid,  and  he  replied  cheerily, 

‘  That  is  the  way  my  mother  always  feels 
when  she  comes  from  the  country  to  visit  me.’ 
What  a  happy  mother  that  young  man’s  must 
be!  I  thought,  as  he  bade  me  ‘good  afternoon’ 
and  hurriedly  recrossed  to  join  the  crowd  on 
the  other  side.  He  had  such  a  pleasant  face 
and  such  a  kindly  manner.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  act  of  courtesy,  aLd  probably  shall  never 
meet  him  in  this  world  again.” 

A  lady  was  standing  in  a  horse  car  not  long 
since.  She  was  not  of  sufficiently  advanced  age 
to  be  classed  with  “elderly  women,”  but  she 
was  one  of  the  weary  middle-aged  ones,  whose 
life  was  full  of  wear  and  tear.  She  was  trying 
to  hang  on  to  the  strap  with  a  lame  arm  when 
a  young  girl  got  up  and  said,  in  a  sweet  tone 
of  voice,  “Take  my  seat,  please.”  The  lady  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  dear;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  up 
your  seat.”  “But  I  am  younger  and  stronger 
than  you  are,  and  I  insist  upon  it,”  she  replied. 
The  lady  was  so  grateful  that  she  could  not 
half  express  the  love  there  was  in  her  heart  for 
this  stranger.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
two  will  never  meet  again,  but  the  face  of  that 
young  girl  is  one  of  the  sweetest  pictures  that 
hang  on  Memory’s  wall  in  that  weary  woman’s 
heart.  And  such  little  courtesies  as  these  make 
life  easier  and  brighter. 

There  are  a  great  many  “  little  things”  in  life 
that  biing  happiness  or  cause  misery.  The 
thoughtlessness  that  will  cause  some  loved  one 
away  from  home  to  neglect  to  write  to  the 
friends  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  is  a 
cause  of  worry,  and  clouds  the  happiness  of  the 
family  at  home.  A  little  matter  which  has 
been  a  grievance,  and  has  passed,  is  often  talked 
about  and  dwelt  upon  in  the  home,  and  thereby 
brings  discomfort  and  irritation.  A  word  of 
detriment  spoken  against  some  one  of  whom 
words  of  commendation  hav^  just  been  told, 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  char°q/\  ~the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  oftentimes  a  life  mH^j^judice  is 
formed  in  consequence.  T 

Words  with  stings  in  them,  thr^|Wn  out  to 
one  and  another,  about  this  or  that,  coming  in 
or  going  out  of  the  home,  destroy  the  peace 
and  joy  of  that  circle.  Words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  unspoken  when  some  one  has  done  the 
best  to  please  us  are  unjust,  and  rankle  in 
the  heart.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  so  much  more 
natural  with  some  of  us  to  find  fault  than  to 
encourage  ? 

We  who  are  older  and  who  stop  to  look  back 
over  our  lives,  find  so  many  places  where  we 
might  have  made  the  situation  much  pleasanter. 
We  made  too  much  of  the  things  that  mar  and 
too  little  of  the  things  that  make.  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  being  too  kind  and  considerate  of 
each  other.  “Love  never  faileth.” 

Prof.  Drummond  says:  “1  wonder  why  it  is 
that  we  are  not  all  kinder  than  we  are?  How 
much  the  world  needs  it!  How  easily  it  is 
done!  How  infallibly  it  is  remembered!  How 
superabundaiitly  it  pays  itself  back!  For  there 
is  no  debtor  in  the  world  so  superbly  honorable 
as  love.”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


with  the  attendant  horrors  of  mending  and 
sewing  on  of  buttons,  represent  a  batch  of  work 
which  comes  regularly  every  week  to  be  done, 
and  is  a  sore  trial  to  the  woman  who  longs  for 
the  time  it  takes  that  she  might  give  it  to  bet¬ 
ter  things.  Yet  she  knows  these  tasks  are 
necessary,  and  that  they  must  be  accomplished 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  family  in 
charge.  Now  there  must  be  plenty  of  women 
who  cannot  do  finished  or  high  class  work,  yet 
to  whom  mending  and  stocking  darning,  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  rooms  and  dusting,  would  be  light 
and  agreeable  work,  women  who,  having  ample 
time,  would  be  willing  to  do  such  important 
yet  trivial  housework  for  the  small  sum  of 
money  the  service  is  worth.  They  need  not  be 
highly  educated  or  very  young  women;  they 
need  only  to  be  willing,  quick  and  ready  to  do 
well  any  and  every  trifle  which  comes  up  for 
somebody  to  do.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of 
places  waiting  for  just  such  workers.’ 

THE  POWER  OF  TRIFLES. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  power  of  trifles 
occurred  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  large  iron 
manufactories  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  involving  a  matter  of  3,000  pounds  of 
scrap  iron.  The  clerks  spent  two  whole  days 
over  the  figures  and  finally  gave  up  the  task  of 
trying  to  make  the  accounts  balance.  Several 
days  later  the  office  boy  took  a  notion  to  amuse 
himself  by  adding  a  column  of  figures  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
desk  before  him,  but  somehow  he  could  not 
make  the  footings  agrbe  with  the  amount  set 
down.  His  curiosity  was  quickened  and,  not 
being  pressed  with  work,  he  examined  each 
figure  minutely  and  discovered  a  fly  speck  at 
the  side  of  the  figure  one,  in  the  thousand  col¬ 
umn,  which  made  it  look  precisely  like  a  four. 
Each  of  the  clerks  had  called  it  a  four  and  but 
for  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  boy  the  mystery  would 
probably  have  remained  unexplained. 


THE  WIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  traditional  high  standing  of  Christopher 
Columbus  seems  likely  to  suffer  not  a  little  at 
the  hands  and  by  the  standards  of  our  modern 
historians.  Says  The  Voice:  He  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  during  the  generations  past  as  a 
man  of  heroic  mould,  of  stern  morality,  deep 
piety,  and  of  such  unyielding  confidence  in  his 
own  conclusions,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
whole  world  and  the  lapse  of  many  years  could 
not  daunt  him.  Aud  now  comes  a  historian 
from  Boston  (Justin  Winsor)  in  a  work  highly 
commended  for  accuracy,  itnd  gives  us  this 
picture  of  Columbus : 

“Hardly  a  name  in  Profane  History  is  more 
august  than  his.  Hardly  another  character  in 
the  world’s  record  has  made  so  little  of  its 
opportunities.  His  discovery  was  a  blunder; 
his  blunder  was  a  new  world,  the  new  world  is 
his  monument !  Its  discoverer  might  have  been 
its  father,  he  proved  to  be  its  despoiler.  He 
might  have  given  its  young  days  such  a  be¬ 
nignity  as  the  world  likes  to  associate  with  a 
maker ;  he  left  it  a  legacy  of  devastation  and 
crime.'  He  might  have  b^n  an  unselfish  pro¬ 
moter  of  geographical  science;  he  proved  a 
rabid  seeker  for  gold  and  a  viceroyalty.  He 
might  have  won  converts  to  the  fold  of  Christ 
by  the  kindness  of  his  spirit;  he  gained  the 
execrations  of  the  good  angels.  He  might,  like 
Las  Casas,  have  rebuked  the  fiendisbness  of 
perverted  belief.  The  triumph  of  Barcelona  led 
down  to  the  ignominy  of  Valladolid,  with  every 
st^  in  the  degradation  palpable  and  resultant.” 

This  is  relentless.  So  is  the  same  writer’s 
characterization  of  Queen  Isabella  as  “an  un¬ 
lovely  woman  at  the  best,  and  an  obstructor  of 
Christian  charity.”  For  one,  we  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  portraits  as  true  ones,  until  they  are 
endorsed  by  a  reasonably  unanimous  vote  of 
the  historians.  But  what  a  wrecking  of  the 
honored  reputations  of  heroes  of  the  past  this 
generation  has  had  to  submit  to !  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  protest  that  even  the  demands  of 
historical  truth  should  leave  sacred  the  memo¬ 
ries  the  world  has  learned  to  revere.  But  John 
Locke’ s  words  come  to  mind  on  second  thought : 
“To  love  truth  for  truth’s  sake  is  the  principal 
part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world,  and  the 
seed  plot  of  all  other  virtues.” 

It  may  be  that  the  halo  which  has  crowned 
the  head  of  the  husband  hitherto,  is  now  to 
circle  about  Mrs.  Columbus.  It  is  suggested 
that  to  the  wife  of  Columbus  is  due  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  credit  for  his  discoveries,  and  the 
meagre  record  of  her  life  goes  far  to  substantiate 
this  idea.  It  is  known  that  her  father  was  him¬ 
self  a  navigator  of  considerable  distinction; 
that  his  daughter  frequently  accompanied  him 
on  his  geographical  investigations  and  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  all  bis  projects.  To 
Columbus  she  brought  not  only  the  invaluable 
charts  and  records  which  her  father  had  com¬ 
piled  during  his  lifetime,  but  better  than  all, 
she  brought  her  own  ripe  experience  and  ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  Although  history  is  silent  on 
this  point,  it  is  very  probable  that  to  his  ambi¬ 
tion  for  exploration  more  than  to  bis  skill  as  a 
suitor,  Columbus  owed  the  fact  that  he  won 
this  woman  for  his  wife.  Neither  is  it  unlikely 
that  to  her  encouragement  more  than  to  the 
jewels  of  Queen  Isabella  the  world  owes  the 
result  of  his  life  work. 

In  a  celebration  of  which  woman  and  wo¬ 
man’s  achievements  are  to  be  given  so  much 
deserved  prominence,  the  memory  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who,  perhaps,  after  all,  made  the  celebra¬ 
tion  possible,  will  receive  a  fitting  tribute. 


Van  Hodten's  Cocoa— “Once  tried,  used  always." 


i]  1 There  were  three  crows  sat  op  a  tree,^^^ 
11  I  If  As  black  os  any  crows  could  be.”  ^ 

.  Ilf  “Alas  I”  said  one,  “  would  I  were  white  m 
Old  11  1/|  Instead  of  being  black  as  nuht.” 

foolish  wishing,”  said  his  friends, 

O j  \\1  “  In  disappointment  often  ends ;” 

Ty.mX  I  But  now,  forsooth,  to  make  you  white,  mjSi 
Will  be  an  easy  matter^  quite.  lllllll 

We’ll  wash  you  well  with  some  Gold  Dubt, 
^  And,  when  you’re  white,  we  fondly  trust 

That  while  you  wonder  at  the  feat 
Your  happiness  will  be  complete.’’  a 

**  *««• 


/fhret 


Behold  him  now  as  white  as  snow  I  > 

Wonder  of  wonders  I  saith  the  crow, 

'^‘If  Gold  Dust  Powder  makes  blade  white, 
’Twill  surely  all  the  world  delight ; 

And  mistress,  mother,  nurse  and  maid 
Will  find  themselves  henceforth  well  paid 
In  using  this  great  help  for  all. 

The  household’s  needs — both  great  and  small; 
For  dishes,  kettles,  pots  and  pans. 

For  paint,  and  floors,  and  milkmen’s  cans— 
It  surely  will  great  comfort  brln^. 

And  clean  each  dirty  place  or  thing; 

For  what  will  make  a  clack  crow  irluts^ 

Will  make  whate’er  is  dingy  bright.” 


GOLD  DUST 
WASHING  POWDER. 
N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
Chicago,  St  liouis.  New  York,  Boston. 
I'hUadelpbla,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Me.,  Portland, 
Ore..  Pittabargh  and  Milwaukee. 


^  Noo« 

,  Sucb 

Wl  1  neat 

Contain*  Mo  AledtoUe  Liquor*. 
Makes  an  eveiy-day  convenience  of  an 
old-time  luxury.  PURE  and  wholesome. 
Prepared  with  scrupulous  care.  Highest 
award  at  all  Pure  Food  Expositions;  Each 
package  makes  two  lari^  pies.  Avoid 
imitations— always  Insist  on  having  the 
NONE  SUCH  brand.  . 

If  yoor  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  tendsoc.  (orataapt) 
for  fhn  si  se  padcage  ^  mail,  prepaid. 

MERRELL  &  SOULE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  gives  this  practical  suggestion 
which  might  be  tried  by  some  young  woman 
who  wishes  to  do  something  to  earn  the  neces¬ 
sary  finances  for'  herself.  ‘One  of  the  most 
practical  suggestions  for  service  is  that  of  the 
woman  who  comes  in  to  work  “by  the  day.” 
There  is  very  much  more  in  this  idea  of  daily 
service,  or  of  employing  a  woman  who  in  common 
parlance,  “does  day’s  work”  than  has  ever  been 
fully  developed.  Washing  and  scrubbing  are  at 
present  the  principal  duties  of  such  workers. 
But  these,  although  they  represent  the  hardest 
labor,  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  daily 
house  work.  The  sweeping  and  dusting,  the 
sewing,  the  cooking,  the  dish  washing,  the 
“  clearing  up”— most  interminable  of  tasks— the 
mending  and  the  chamber  work,  all  these  come 
into  the  home  life  and  into  the  line  of  the 
housekeeper’s  duties.  All  these  have  to  be 
overlooked.  Somebody  has  to  see  that  they 
are  well  done,  often  to  do  them.  And  the  time 
and  the  patience  and  the  strength  which  go 
into  these  “  little  things”  nobody  but  the  woman 
who  does  them  knows.  Darning  stockings, 


Do  You  Want  One.? 

A  Book.  A  book  with  a  purp(^.  Not  for 
the  well  and  hearty ;  rather  for  the  sick  and  weak, 
“other  half"  of  humanity.  The  book  is  prac¬ 
tical — it  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  common 
folks.  It  IS  historical — as  trustworthy  as  tossing 
or  Bancroft. 

History  repeats  itself.  So  does  disease.  Self¬ 
absorption  (and  a  physician  sometimes)  leads  each 
person  in  ill  health  to  think  he  is  traveling  an  un¬ 
known  way  of  suffering.  Would  such  an  one  but 
look  about  him  he  would  find  that  he  was  one  of  a 
large  procession.  This  fact  can  be  turned  to  advant¬ 
age  by  the  wise  sufferar,  because  identical  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  the  highest  value'  in  this  short  life  of  ours. 
How  eagerly  we  listen  to  the  acquaintance  whose 
experience  of  ill  health  matches  our  own.  'The  book  referred 
to  contains  just  this — 500  times  multiplied.  Every  sufferer 
will  here  find  his  own  symptoms  and  condition  exactly  described  in 
the  very  words  of  truthful  ancf  get-at-able  people. 

The  volume  is  DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN^S  Brochure,  describing  their 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  It  has  often  turned  the  whole  life  course  of  a 
rhader.  The  ground  it  covers  is  as  wide  as  human  suffering ;  the  facts  it  sets  forth  as 
reliable  as  those  of  Lossing  or  Bancroft. 

Will  you  profit  by  the  experience  of  others?  It  may  be  too  late,  when  you  get 
experience  of  your  own.  Send  for  tiie  book  at  least.  It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Drs.  STARKEY  ft  PALEN,  15Z9  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
lao  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  66  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


One  Thing  and  Another. 

An"” autograph  letter  from  Queen  Victoria, 
written-;  to  the  late  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  was,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Prince’s  wish,  placed  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coal  before  his  interment. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  who  is  a  specialist  in  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  says  that  the  baby  of  to¬ 
day  has  a  much  better  chance  of  life  than  the 
baby  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  better  educated 
mothers  know  hoi^  to  take  better  care  of  the 
children. 

A  rare  gold  coin  has  just  been  found  at  Ber¬ 
gerac,  in  France.  It  is  a  stater,  or  tetra- 
drachma,  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia.  It  weighs 
seven  and  one- half  grammes.  This  coin  must, 
it  is  said,  have  been  struck  by  the  Gauls  two  or 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  State  of  Durango,  Mexico,  people  are 
actually  dying  of  starvation.  Corn  is  being  sold 
at  cost  to  the  poor,  and  money  orders  ure  being 
distributed  by  organized  charity.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  ordered  the  proper  Federal  officials  to 
aid  the  poor  in  Durango,  and  also  in  other  States 
where  there  is  any  suffering  because  of  scarcity 
of  provisions. 

A  distinction  made  bv  a  Manchester  judge 
throws  a  new  light  on  profanity.  To  call  a  man 
a  thief,  Judge  Lawrence  had  occasion  to  say, 
is  slanderous,  but  to  call  a  man  a  damned  thief 
is  not.  The  expression  “damned  thief”  is  mere 
abuse,  and  however  vulgar  and  reprehensible, 
it  is  not  libelloui,  like  the  direct  and  unquali¬ 
fied  accusation  that  a  man  is  a  thief. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  published  under  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Ryan  at  Philadelphia, 
declares  that  Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York 
must  have  been  misquoted  when  he  was  made 
to  say  that  Roman  Catholics  are  subject  politi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  spiritually  to  the  Pope,  adding 
“  both  ignorant  and  stupid,  to  the  extent  even 
of  idiocy  must  he  have  been,  had  he  made  such 
declarations.” 

The  total  number  of  distinct  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  excluding  proper  names  and 
their  derivations,  is  4,829.  A  few  comparisons 
may  be  interesting.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  larger.  Gesenius’s  “Lexicon,” 
omitting  proper  names  and  obsolete  roots,  con¬ 
tains  5,810  words,  or  which  642  are  marked 
“Chaldee,”  The  “Iliad”  and  the  “Odyssey”  to¬ 
gether  contain  9,000  words.  Shakespeare  uses 
15,000  and  Milton  9,000. 

The  Government  corn  crop  report  dispels  some 
long  cherished  illusions.  It  shows  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  production  of  that  crop  on  the 
Western  lands.  Only  two  States  in  the  West¬ 
ern  corn  belt  exceed  in  production  per  acre  the 
lowest  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the 
average  of  the  whole  of  New  England  is  one 
bushel  more  than  in  the  corn  belt.  Masschu- 
setis  leads  all  the  States,  the  average  being 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  highest  in  the 
corn  belt  being  thirty-seven  bushels.” — Presi¬ 
dent  Strong  to  the  Bedford  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’ 
Club. 


One  of  the  very  best  Calendars  we'have  see* 
comes  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents,  Philadelphia.  Its  size  is  gen¬ 
erous,  its  figures  very  plain,  it  is  handsomelj 


they  both  preach  and  exemplify.  The  Caiendar 
is  sent  by  them,  postpaid,  for  25  cents,  land 
what  is  unusual  in  such  cases,  it  is  so^piicked 
as  to  pass  through  the  mails  uninjured.  “*'** 
Major  Jephson  of  the  Stanley-Emin  relief  ex¬ 
pedition  gives  the  following  bit  of  important 
information :  “  For  many  weeks  we  drank  coffee, 
which  we  made  from  the  berries  of  the  wild 
coffee  trees  which  abound  on  the  highlands 
round  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  '  The 
Arabian  coffee  was  supposed  originally  to  have 
come  from  Kaffa  in  Anyssinia.  That  which  we 
found  in  Karagwe,  Ankori  and  Uganda  is  equal 
in  flavor  to  the  finest  Arabian  coffee,  and  will, 
when  Central  Africa  is  opened  up,  be  another 
of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.”  This  state¬ 
ment  first  appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Mayflower,  a  monthly  horticultural  periodi¬ 
cal  published  in  this  city. 


VAN  HOliTEN’S 
COCOA 

|"Bosi  &  Qooo  Faniiesi.” 

?  **Sonuthing  hat 
S2umed  up!  The 
s  Golden  opportunity 
i77as  arrived.  The 
l^de  of  fortune  is 
Ijit  the flood.  The-in 
\  Short,  Wilkins  Mi- 
)cawber  it  the  sole 
{Agent  for  Van 
>i?buTEN’s  Cocoa 

lO.  mOAlTBlZ.  *** 

)_gemisphere.'* 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

The  Standard  Ooooa  of  the  'World. 
A  Delidons  Beverage. 
Btimulatin^andJ[nv^OTatinj|j^ 

VAITHOUT^PS' PATENT  PBOCESS 
atiliMtintha  highest  pooiibla  daffraa  all  the 
flesh  forming  elements,  while  higblg  deralop- 
ing  the  flaror  and  aroma. 

Sold  in  l.Ss  1^,  l.Saod  1  lb.Osna.fl^If 
not  obtainable  enclose  cts.  to  either^vAM 
Hounif  d  ZOOH,  10$  Reade  Street,  NewTork, 
or4ft  Wabash  Are.,  Chieago,  and  a  oan,  eon* 
Uining  enongh  for  86  to  dOonpa  will  bo  maiM 
Mention  thia  pnbHoation,  Prepar^  oala  br 
Vah  Hodtsn  a  Zoon.  Weeap,  HoUand*  AA. 


WASTE 

EMBROIDERY  SILKS, 


)  Price  I  “  Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.”T26i^ 

(Dislodge  Bile,  j 
(Stir  up  the  liver,  | 
Cure  Sick-Headache,  j 
<  Remove  Disease  &> 
|Promote6ood  Health; 

)  Famous  the  world  over.  ) 

)  Ask  for  Beecham's  and  take  no  others.  ( 

V  Made  at  St. Helens, Bn^land.  Sold  by  dni^r 
/gists  and  deatera.  New  York  Depot,  sit  } 

J  Canal  Street.  C  , 

liTittattcial. 

In  our  Savings 

Department, 

Swe  allow  7%  on  deposits 
for  one  year  longer, 
and  6%  on  money  subject 
to  withdrawal.  We  send, 

'  3,  book  fully  explain¬ 

ing  our  business. 

The  Provident 

3«  BromBeld  St. 
1  1  UOL  V^LI*  Boston,  Maoa. 

Please  mention  Tax  EvANOZLiaT. 


School  Municipal  County 

5  /vep  cf.  BOMDS  6  ci. 

Farm  and  City 

G  po!'  ct.  LOAMS  7  p»r  et. 

City  State  County 

G  p^r  ct.  WARRANTS  8  P*i'  ot. 

Insolvent  Mortgages  sold,  exchanged  or  managed. 
Conservative  valuations;  Large  exi>erienoe;  Splendid 
references.  Address 

F.  A.  HODGMAN, 

S*  Broadway,  Nxw  York. 


MflMFY  iniMFn  on  First  XTortgisge  securltlea  on 
|f|UI1tl  LUfllItU  Inopectod  Farm  uad  Buoinooo 

property  In  IlHnoio  and  Joses.  We  attend  to  tiM 
ooUaction  and  remittance  Of  interest,  and  see  that  tha  ■ 
taxes  on  mortgaged  property  are  kept  paid.  XwwitF 
years'  experience,  and  can  give  the  best  of  both  horn* ' ' 
and  eastern  references.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HENRY  CAPEN  *  SON, 

910  H.  Center  SL,  BLOOUXaTOIT,  ILLUOlt. 


7tn  0  Dar  Pant  mortgage  seonrity  in  ' 

ID  8  rcl  uenu  Tacoma.  10  per  cent,  on  ffina 
loans.  If  you  want  reUable  Information  regarding  TaeoBM, 
send  for  “The  Nxws-LxTTxm”  issued  mimtbfr.  It  sriU  inter* 
eet  you  and  cost  nothing.  William  E.  Smltli,  Timslmeiil 
Banker.  Taooms,  Wash.  Eastern Correepondents— Astor  Flaeo 
Bank.  New  York  iOlrard  Life  Ina.Annmty  a  TnittOo.,Plilla. 


Factory  Ends  at  half  price ;  one  ounce  ip  a  box.  All 
good  silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  40 
cents ;  100  crazy  stitches  in  each  package.  Latm  and 
beet  book  on  Art  Needlework,  only  10  cents.  A  beautiful  • 
assortment  chenille  and  arrasene:  16  new  shades  In  each  | 
for  80  cents.  Send  postal  note  or  stamps  to  •  Acre  rrope 

THE  BRAINERD  St  ARMSTRONG  SPOOL  SILK 
OO.,  625  Broadway,  New  York,  or  621  MMket  Street, 

Philadelohia  Pa. 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of  10  ladles  Interested  in 
Art  Needlework  we  will  send  one  book  free. 


"COD  LIVER  OIL; 

WHOLLY  COD  LIVER  OIL;  AND 
NOTHING  BUT  COD  LIVER  OIL.” 

Xhb  only  Absolute  Oil 

PETER  MOLLER’S 

jlorweglaa  Coil  Over  On, 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 


REAL  ESTATE  ANJD  LOANS, 


Interest  payable  seml-annnally.  Gilt*«dgsd 
Refer  to  first  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hnndroift'^ 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  eoUelt  out 
reepondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHEMWOOD  ft  CO..  Dalnth,  Mlu. 


Pure — Sound — Sweet — Scientifically  Prepared- 
Having  the  agreeable  flavor  of  freshly  boiled  Cod 
Livers,  a  dish  much  esteemed  by  European  gour¬ 
mets  —  Free  from  odor  —  As  easily  taken  as  a 
draught  of  water— I-eaves  no  after  taste— Followed 
by  no  nausea  or  eructation. 


, Savings  and  Loem^kJMH 
elation  (assets  •675,000),  doable  in  value  in  eeven  yeai~ 
Can  be  snthdrawn  with  accrued  interest  anytime  on 
days  notice.  This  form  of  investment  pays  nearly  thz. 
times  as  well  as  an  ordinary  savings  oMik.  PamijEli 
with  high  eet  references,  free.  " 

H.  F.  XCWHAlli,  Manager,  6M  Dnzel  BalUtag,  mia.,  Bk 


,  uu  HORTaWES.  Peyafel.  la  aui.  OW 

lOUER’S  Oil.  IS  lOT  U  EnUSIOR, 


Variously  drugged  and  consisting  of  Gum,  Sugar, 
Essential  Oils,  Chemicals,  Water  and  some  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  producing  an  nncombined  mixture, 
disapproved  of  for  obvious  reasons  by  physicians. 

But  a  Pure  and  the  Only  Absolute^ 
j  Pure  Oil  in  the  world. 

Put  up  only  In  flat  oval  bottles  hermetically 
sealed.  For  sale  by  druggists.  “  MOller’s  Cod 
Liver  Oil.”  , 

W.  U.  HeMtffoUn  St  Co.,NowTork,8otoAumto. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
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On  Hudson  River,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  ConnecUent 
and  the  Berkshlres. 

E.  8.  MILLS,  JH.. 
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ROBERT  A8BBT.  Frest.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAT. 

M.  L.  lOLLSPAUOH,  Beeretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  linrestmaiit  H 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  INYESTMENTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  REAL  ESTi 

Examination  of  the  propwty  by  a  numiiw  og  the  ' 
pimy ;  Company's  funds  maoed  in  the  eecoritlw 
safety  of  principal  the  pnmary  oonsideraklasrw 
feet ;  prompt  payment  of  interest  gnaraateef 
enoe:  First  Nadonal  Bank  of  Topeka.  AMaeng 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST 


their  prayers  of  the  enterprise  so  dear  to  him. 

The  building  shown  in  the  cut  is  that  of  the 
Aintab  Christian  Orphanage.  It  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  a  native,  a 
^aduate  of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio, 
in  1874,  the  Rev.  H.  Hovhannessian.  Its  begin¬ 
nings  were  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Hovhannessian, 
two  years  after  his  return  from  Oberlin  to  his 
native  land,  organized  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
made  up  of  deacons  and  prominent  commu¬ 
nicants  in  the  Protestant  churches,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  managing  a 
home  for  orphans.  Land  was  bought  and  a 
school  opened  in  a  cave  upon  the  property,  for 
lack  of  better  accommodations.  Surely  here 
was  faith  with  works,  for  the  land  had  been 
bought  wholly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
poor  and  struggling  native  Protestant  churches. 
But  in  the  hope  of  yet  larger  things,  the  foun- 


TH£  CHRISTIAN  ORPHANAGE  AT 
AINTAB,  TURKEY. 

FOKTT  wrr.lCH  WS8T  OF  THE  EUPHBATE8. 

We  are  told  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  that 
if  we  would  have  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled 

Elore  Qod,”  we  must  “visit  the  fatherless  and 
dows  in  their  afifiiction,  ”  as  well  a  keep  our- 
ves  “unspotted  from  the  world.”  It  is  one 
of  the  great  glories  of  the  Christian  Church 
ttutt  to  much  has  been  done  and  is  doing  to- 
under  her  benign  influence,  to  care  for  the 
fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  the  day  will 
sever  come  when  this  responsibility  shall  cease 
to  rest  upon  Christians  as  one  of  their  most 
■acred  duties  and  blessed  privileges.  All  over 
the  world,  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  in  Africa  and 
in  America,  there  have  grown  up,  under  the 


shadow  and  protection  of  Christianity,  orphan¬ 
ages  and  asylums  for  the  shelter  and  education 
of  the  fatherless.  Many  of  these  in  Eastern 
lands  are  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Greek  and  Armenian  communions,  but  the 
Protestants  have  not  been  idle  nor  indifferent 
to  their  duty  in  this  direction.  Although  with¬ 
out  the  resources  of  government  support,  or  the 
backing  of  a  vast  and  powerful  hierarchy  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  in  spite  of  poverty,  oppression, 
wars,  and  famines,  the  churches  of  Asia  )dinor, 
like  those  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East, 
have  endeavored  to  meet  the  responsibility  for 
the  fatherless  among  them,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  that  accompany  these  lines,  represant  one 
of  these  efforts,  and  the  man  who  initiated  it 
and  has  carried  it  forward  to  success,  and  who 
now  in  its  hour  of  need  presents  to  American 
Christians  the  claims  upon  their  generosity  and 


A  “Famous  Daughters 


THE  LADIES’  ^  P®''  February 

HOME  JOURNAL  '' 

prose,  verse  and  nction 
by  contributions  from  the  pens  of  daughters  of 
famous  parentage,  showing  the  strength  of  heredi¬ 
tary  genius  in  families.  This  number  brings  together 
for  the  first  time  between  the*  covers  of  a  single 
magazine  the  work  of  thirty  daughters  of  famous 
families — a  unique  literary  departure  successfully 
carried  out. 
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studied  medicine  with  honor  and  success  in  the 
college  at  Beyrut,  and  elsewhere.  Preach¬ 
ers,  physicians,  teachers,  a  dentist,  and  help¬ 
ers  in  the  Orphanage  work,  are  among  those 
whom  this  institution  has  rescued  in  childhood 
from  misery  and  despair  and  trained  to  right 
living  and  thinking.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
native  -pastors,  and  has  received  the  com¬ 
mendation  and  support  of  many  noble  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Christians  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States.  The  late  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  the  first  one  in  England  to  subscribe 
to  its  funds,  but  such  men  as  the  late  Samuel 
Morley  and  Lord  Kinnaid,  Lord  Radstock,  and 
Sir  Peter  Coats,  have  been  among  its  earnest 
promoters,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  written  a 
note  of  warm  and  sympathetic  endorsement  to 
its  founder.  To  these  may  be  added'such  names 
as  those  of  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  Gen.  J.*Field, 


ished,  and  two  windmills  for  pumping  water, 
one  on  the  proposed  farm,  and  one  near  the 
building,  are  much  needed.  For  all  this,  and 
to  put  the  Orphanage  upon  a  firm  financial 
basis,  BO  that  it  may  not  again  have  to  appeal 
to  Christians  in  other  lands,  some  $23,000  are 
asked  for.  Cannot  our  generous  and  deep- 
pocketed  Christians,  so  blessed,  not  only  in  sub¬ 
stance,  but  in  peace,  security,  and  social  and 
political  freedom,  lift  this  heavy  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  those  poor  churches  about  and 
in  Aintab?  True,  the  calls  are  many,  but  are 
they  increasing  faster  than  the  wealth  and 
sympathy  of  Christians  here?  Paul’s  cares 
were  many,  but  when  he  heard  the  cry  from 
Macedonia,  he  hastened  to  respond  to  it. 

This  Orphanage  has  educated  free  ninety  boys 
and  girls  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  besides  those 
now  within  its  walls.  Its  graduates  have 


der  visited  Great  Britain  some  years  later.  Such 
•n  enterprise,  in  such  a  vast  field  as  that  about 
Aintab.  cannot  afford  to  remain  stationary,  it 
must*advance  or  fail,  and  the  Christians  of 
Great  Britain  supplied  the  means  for  the  first 
gtep*forward.  With  a  part  of  the  $11,500 
they”contributed,  a  substantial  stone  building 
(shown  in  the  cut)  was  erected,  and  the  rest 
used  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  insti- 
tution.'^BuOhis  money  could  not  last  forever, 
and  ithe]^orphanage  is  again  in  need. 

First  their  is  a  debt  of  $4,500,  on  which  in- 
tereet  has  to  be  paid  at  fifteen  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num.  This  is  an  incubus  which  must  be 
thrown  off.  $500  are  needed  to  purchase  land 
for  farming  and  silk  culture,  for  it  is  desired 
^a^jCh  the  students  useful  occupations,  and, 
ggft^a^  ppMible,  make  them  self-supporting. 
The  upper  floor  of  the  building  is  still  unfin- 
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vested.  The  ears  were  about  six  inches  long, 
and  the  grains  were  close  together,  standing  up 
with  sharp  points.  The  grains  are  small,  l^ng 
about  one-fouriJ»  the  size  of  an  ordinary  grain 
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Mercer  thii 
be  the  origirl 
the  present  I 


that  this  must  undoubtedly 
irn  of  this  country,  from  which 
sprung  through  long  ard  high 
tat  is  remarkable  aooiii;  it,  is 


cultivation.  _  — 

that  the  mound  from  which  it  was  taken  has 
every  evidence  of  being  very  old,  for  trees  were 
growing  on  it  that  could  not  be  less  than  200 
years  old.  The  relics  found  with  the  corn  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  and  this  mound  must  have  been  co¬ 
existent  with  those,  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  over  1,000  years  old.  Mercer  has  sent 
samples  of  his  corn  to  friends  in  the  East,  and 
to  the  Government  officials  at  Washington. 


OAKI4AND  HEIGHTS  BANATOBIUBI,  AaheviUe,  North  C»roUa». 

Finest  health  resort  in  the  South.  Thoronghlr  equipped  for  the  sclentiflo  treatment  of  Nervons  and  Chronic  di»- 
eases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Russian  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage.  A  more  desirable  method  conld  not  be  fonnd  for 
those  recuperating  from  “La  Gr^pe”  than  that  afforaed  at  the  Sanatorium.  Consumptices  not  received.  Medical 
Management  under  direction  of  P.  WyCkoff  Neffu^M.D.,  formerly  of  the  “Jackson  Sanatorinm,”  DansvlUe,  N.  T 
For  particulars,  address  Misa  EMl£lE  VA  VOAlf,  Aahevilla,  y.  C 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Crullers. — One  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  two  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  three  cups 
of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  dough,  a  little 
nutmeg,  no  baking  powder.  Roll  out  and  cut' 
in  small  strips  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

Apple  Pudding.— Boil  eight  large  apples  to  a 
pulp,  stir  in  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg.  When  cold  add  a  beaten 
egg.  Put  the  apple  in  a  buttered  baking  dish 
in  alternate  layers  with  crackers  or  bread 
crumbs,  having  the  last  layer  of  crumbs.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  and  serve  with  some  sweet 
sauce  with  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  in  it. 

Banana  Short  Cake. — Make  a  rich  biscuit 
crust  and  bake  it.  Split  in  two  when  done, 
and  between  the  upper  and  under  crust  spread 
bananas  and  oranges  peeled  and  sliced,  also  on 
the  top  crust.  One  orange  to  two  bananas  is  a 
good  proportion.  Sprinkle  sugar  over  each 
layer,  and  over  the  top  layer  spread  half  a  cup 
of  cream  beaten  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  and 
sweetened  and  flavored  to  taste. 

Bread  Snowflakes.— Mrs.  M.  J.  Harkness 
communicates  these  directions  to  The  House¬ 
keeper  :  Make  a  rising  of  one  good  yeast  cake, 
one  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  one  tablespoon  of 
white  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Soak  the 
yeast  cake  in  water  until  soft,  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Pare 
and  slice  one  dozen  large  potatoes,  and  let 
them  be  in  cold  water  until  your  rising  is  near¬ 
ly  light.  Then  put  them  on  the  stove  in  cold 
water  and  let  them  boil.  If  the  slices  are  thin, 
they  will  cook  quickly.  Mash  them  fine,  strain 
through  a  colander,  put  them  in  a  gallon  jar, 
and  pour  over  them  the  water  in  which  they 
were  boiled.  Add  half  a  cupful  of  white  su^ar 
and  one-third  of  a  cupful  salt,  then  fill  the  jar 
two  thirds  full  of  lukewarm' water  and  add  your 
rising.  The  jar  should  be  full  when  finished 
Beat  the  mixture  well  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  turn  a  plate  upside  down  over  it,  and  in  a 
little  while  it  will  begin  to  look  white  and 
frothy,  but  will  not  run  over.  I  make  my 
sponge  when  getting  supper  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  before  breakfast,  mix  it  hard  enough  for 
loaves.  It  should  be  well  kneaded.  Cover  it 
with  a  pan  and  after  breakfast  it  is  ready  to  be 
made  into  loaves,  when  it  should  be  well 
kneaded  again.  Do  not  let  ths  loaves  get  too 
light  before  baking  them.  This  is  the  finest  of 
all  bread,  if  made  and  baked  right. 
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Met  Surplus, 


PoUey  Holdem  Surplus, 


on  any  one  who  may  be  Interested  in  his  work, 
to  explain  his  needs  and  his  plans  for  meeting 
them.  “  The  field  is  the  world”,  said  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  wide  scope  of  Christian'  sympa- 
ihies  and  charities,  surely  a  world  like  this, 
humble  though  it  may  be,  and  remote  from  us, 
may  claim  its  place  and  its  share.  Every  dollar 
given  to  it  will  tell  powerfully  in  relieving  that 
awful  burden  of  misery  and  ignorance,  degrada¬ 
tion  and  hopelessness,  that  crushes  those  East¬ 
ern  Christians,  and  God  will  bless  it,  I  am  sure, 
and  bless  its  giver  also.  A.  D.  F.  Hahun. 


men  of  business.  Messrs.  Drexel,  Morgan  and 
Company,  bankers,  of  New  York,  have  consented 
to  receive  all  contributions  entrusted  to  their 
care  for  the  Orphanage,  and  *  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems,  2ft9  Mercer  Street;  Spencer  Trask,  Esq., 
16  Broad  Street,  and  the  undersi^med,  who  may 
be  addressed  at  Columbia  College,  will  serve  as 
a  committee  to  see  that  all  funds  collected  are 
duly  forwarded  to  the  Trustees  at  Aintab. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  Hov- 
hannessian  himself  (18  West  Twenty  -  second 
Street,  New  York  city),  who  will  be  glad  tp  call 


land  Doctors  Newman  Hall,  Andrew  Bonar,  A. 
[N.  Somerville,  and  many  others  of  equal  note. 
lOn  this  aide  of  the  ocean,  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
[formerly  President  of  Robert  College  at  Con¬ 
stantinople;  Dr.  Talmage  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  President 
Low  of  Colambia,  and  Doctors  Rainsford  and 
Greer,  John  Hall,  H.  Van  Dyke,  all  of  this 
city,  join  in  hearty  commendation  of  Mr.  Hov¬ 
hannessian  and  his  work.  And  so  do  Dr .  Deems, 
,Dr.  Cuyler,  Cornelius  M.  Bliss,  Spencer  Trask, 
•nd  many  others  among  pastors,  physicians  and 
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arc  on  their  own  roots. 

ana  eott  no  more  titan  the  other  kinda. 
Propagated  and  grown  by  special  methods  of 
our  own,  they  grow  and  bloom  wbetever 
’  graai  grows  and  water  runs. 

We  are  much  the  targeet  Bote  oroteett 
in  America.  Our  mall  system  Insures  free 
and  Wife  delivery,  and  makes  m  your  uezt 
doorneigbbor.  Our  New  GUIDE  for  1893 
Is  the  bsndsomest  and  beat  flower  book  out. 
Tells  how  to  select,  get  and  keep  upwards  of 
3900  varietlea  ef  R081»,  BULB8, 
HARDY  PLANTS  aad  SEEDS. 
Free  to  every  one,  for  the  asking. 

The  DINGEE  A,  CONARD  CO. 
Bate  Grewertb’Stetbmen,  WESTfiROVE.PL 


and  in  the  harvest  season,  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  are  loaded  down  with  fruit,  some  white, 
but  mostly  red.  A  person  standing  in  the  midst 
of  this  orchard  can  look  around  him  for  miles, 
up  the  mountains  and  toward  the  road,  and  the 
only  thing  in  view  will  be  one  vast  grove  of 
apple  trees,  literally  red  with  ripe  and  ripening 
fruit,  the  branches  of  the  trees  bending  to  the 
ground  with  the  bounteous  harvest. 

The  crop  of  this  extensive  apple  orchard  which 
nature  planted  in  the  solitary  waste,  would  fill 
a  fleet  of  100  steamships.  The  orchard  stretches 
over  a  country  from  five  to  tea  miles  wide,  by 
twenty  miles  long,  and  many  of  the  larger  trees 
bear  at  least  fifty  barrels  apiece.  The  fruit  is 
delicious  for  table  use,  and  will  appease  both 
thirst  and  hunger,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  any  commercial  use  of  the 
apples.  When  ripe,  they  make  excellent  jelly 
and  jam,  and  simply  for  the  lack  of  a  little 
American  enterprise,  millions  of  barrels  of 
apples  are  permitted  annually  to  fall  to  the 
ground  and  rot. — Honolulu  Letter. 


ing  extraordinary  energy  in  honey  gathering. 
They  are  irritable,  and  for  that  reason  difficult 
to  handle  unless  one  knows  how. 

'Nowadays  bee-keepers  select  their  stock  as 
carefully  as  farmers  do  cattle.  Hundreds  of 
people  all  over  the  country  make  a  profitable 
business  of  raising  pure-br^  Italian  or  other 
queens  for  market.  In  each  hive  are  engender 
ra  from  a  dozen  to  three  hundred  queen  bees, 
depending  upon  the  race.  If  left  alone,  they 
would  nearly  all  be  killed  by  being  stung  to 
death  in  their  cells,  because  a  bee  household  can 
never  have  more  than  one  mistress;  but  the 
breeder  removes  the  portion  of  the  comb  which 
contains  these  queen  cells  before  their  occu¬ 
pants  are  ready  to  emerge,  and  he  puts  one  of 
them,  with  a  bit  of  comb  and  honey,  into  each 
of  a  number  of  miniature  hives  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  bees  in  each. 
Thus  many  thousands  of  queen  bees  may  be 

C reduced  in  a  season,  and  inasmuch  as  well- 
red  ones  sell  from  $3  to  $5  each,  the  business 
is  lucrative.  For  some  Punic  queens  of  an 
alleged  new  stock,  as  much  as  $^  apiece  has 
recently  been  asked.  In  fact,  however,  these 
are  merely  of  the  Tunisian  variety  from  Africa, 
figuring  under  a  fresh  name.  When  the  young 
queens  are  ready  to  mate,  the  breeders  shut  up 
tne  drones  in  all  the  hives  save  those  containing 
the  best  stock,  thus  securing  the  most  desirable 
offspring.  A  queen,  to  fetch  a  good  price,  must 
have  already  produced  satisfactory  progeny,  so 
that  the  mating  shall  have  proved  all  right. 


^grtcuiturol  Departmeitt 


BEE8  THAT  ABE  COUSINS. 

Four  flpeciee  of  honey  bees  are  known.  Three 
'■M  them  are  indigenous  to  India.  The  fourth, 
inown  as  the  “  Mellifica,  ”  is  distributed  all  over 
globe.  It  includes  a  number  of  varieties, 
of  which  were  very  likely  derived  from  one 
■took.  Bees,  like  rats,  have  spread  with  man, 
though  from  a  different  cause.  They  have 
aooomponied  the  human  race  as  servants,  not 
an  ■oayeogers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
B^nts  kept  bees.  They  are  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  in  that 
Bountry,  centuries  before  Cleopatra  reigned, 
■hey  were  cultivated  on  a  ver^  large  scale. 
^Sonaanda  of  barges  freighted  with  hives  were 
Moated  up  and  down  the  Nile  in  order  to  afford 
insects'’  pasture  on  the  flowers  along  the 
pbenks. 

^  There  were  no  bees  in  America  until  the  sev- 
MpHtaenth  century,  when  the  common  black  vari- 
hnty  was  brought  over  from  Germany.  It  is 
mint  kind  which  swarms  all  over  the  United 
rBtetes  to-day.  But  within  recent  ^ears  bee- 
^Hseping  hu  been  reduced  to  i-cientiflc  princi 

B;  has  been  sought  to  procure  from 
reeds.  Important  among  these  is 
hich  was  fetched  to  this  country 
Italian  bees  have  many  advau- 
i  industrial  point  of  yiew.  They 
d  easily  handled ;  they  are  very 
irotect  their  hiyes  better  than  the 
From  the  ravages  of  moths.  These 
eir  eggs  in  the  combe,  and  the 
9n  the  wax  and  pollen,  destroying 
1881  Mr.  Benton,  a  well  known 
abroad  and  brought  hither  choice 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
olarly  the  Oyprian,  are  all  very 
thoroughly  business  bees,  possess-  j 
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Economy. 


W.  jL  BBEWEB,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  Y.  Pres. 

SHUTS,  -  -  •  -  $10,500,006 


One 

rounded 

teaspoonful 

Cleveland’s  Superior  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  does  better  work 
than  a 
heaping 
tea- 
spoon¬ 
ful  of  any  other.  Cleveland’s 
is  wholesomA  leavens  best 
and  leavens  l^ost 


CORN  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD. 

A.  J.  Mercer,  living  near  Burden,  Kan.,  has 
a  patch  of  corn  which  is  the  rarest  ever  grown. 
The  patch  is  small,  but  the  com  is  a  kind  that 
has  never  been  seen  in  this  country  before. 

Last  spring  Mercer  opened  a  mound  on  his 
farm,  and  in  if  found  a  lot  of  com,  along  with 
certain  prehistoric  relics,  showing  that  the  com 
had  been  put  in  there  ages  ago.  It  was  in  a 
sealed  jar,  and  was  about  a  peck  in  quantity. 
He  gave  away  about  half  of  it  to  his  neighbors 
and  others  who  heard  of  it  and  wanted  a  few 
grains  for  a  curiosity. 

When  planting  time  came,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  plant  some  of  it,  and 
prepared  a  patch  of  ground  near  his  house,  and 
planted  about  two  quarts  of  the  seed.  It  came 
up  and  thrived  well  under  the  cultivation  given 
it.  The  ears  came  well.  It  has  now  been  bar- 


A  Good  Policy — The  Oomblnstion  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  !•  $30,000.  During 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  Is  Insured 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  reoeives  $30,00$ 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  dlv- 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,00$. 
Total,  $46,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON'S  polloiea  are  InoonteM- 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  nnreetrloted  bp 
their  terms.  ■  Immediate  settlement  of  elalms 

Address 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Siip’t  fit  AfiMlls. 

21  Oarttuidt  MM  Hew  Tift 


A  BIG  'WILD  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

In  the  wild  district  between  Hana  and  Haiku, 
during  July  and  August,  the  most  beautiful 
and  largest  apple  orchards  in  the  world  are  to 
be  seen.  The  Wilderness  of  Koolan,  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  called,  contains  a  forest  of  native  wild 
apple  trees,  countless  in  number,  stretching 
from  the  sea  far  up  the  mountain  sides.  The 
trees  vary  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  present  month  has  been  noteworthy  hy 
reason  of  the  large  accession  to  some  of  the 
churches,  particularly  on  the  West  Side,  where 
evangelistic  efforts  have  recently  been  made. 
While  the  great  meetings  which  united  seven¬ 
teen  churches  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills  were  in  progress,  other  similar  meet¬ 
ings  were  being  held  by  a  number  of  evan¬ 
gelists  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Bolton,  in  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  in  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  The  result  was  an  accession  of 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  members. 
This  ought  to  help  this  church  another  long 
step  away  from  the  many  great  discouragements 
of  its  past.  Just  opposite  this  church  stands 
the  historic  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
Dr.  William  M.  Lawrence  is  the  pastor.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  churches 
on  the  West  Side,  and  though  it  has  not  com¬ 
bined  with  others  in  union  effort  of  late,  it  his 
always  engaged  more  or  less  in  evangelistic 
effort. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  number  that  ever  came  at  one 
time;  at  its  recent  communion  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  new  members  were  publicly 
welcomed,  and  at  the  communion  preceding, 
fifty  had  been  similirly  received.  This  time 
will  therefore  go  down  in  history  for  the  Third 
Church.  Thoroughly  organized  and  equipped, 
with  an  eminent  man  in  its  pastor.  Dr.  With¬ 
row,  a  membership  which  alreadj'  reached  about 
seventeen  hundred,  and  the  seat  of  the  effort  j 
which  brought  the  Mills  meetings  to  their 
climax  and  their  close,  this  accession  has  even 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  hopeful  members. 
The  edifice  itself  is  capable  of  seating  about  two 
thousand,  and  yet  several  months  ago  all  the 
pews  were  rented,  except  such  as  would  accom¬ 
modate  about  sixty  people,  so  that  with  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  of  over  two  hundred  members,  it 
may  be  questioned  how  the  problem  of  making 
room  for  them  is  to  be  met. 

Just  north  of  the  Third  Church  stands  the 
Union  Park  Church  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  pastor. 
Here  were  held  some  of  the  principal  meetings 
of  the  Mills  series,  and  naturally  the  ingather¬ 
ing  was  large,  ninety-nine  being  received  to  fel¬ 
lowship.  The  previous  membership  of  the 
church  was  about  one  thousand.  This  is  about 
an  equal  percentage  of  increase  to  that  of  the 
Third  Church,  while  the  thirty-two  additions  at 
Jefferson  Park  Church,  five  blocgs  distant, 
though  numeric  Uly  smaller,  make  an  increase 
proportionally  greater,  as  do  the  sixty  additions 
to  the  Eighth  Church,  a  half  mile  west  from 
these  centres  of  activity.  The  Campbell  Park 
Church  has  exceeded  all  others,  not  in  its  nu¬ 
merical  increase,  though  this  is  large,  over  one 
hundred  having  been  recently  received,  but  in 
its  percentage  of  growth.  This  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  because  this  church  is  far  removed  from 
the  three  churches  in  which  all  the  meetings 
were  held,  being  a  full  mile  southwest  from  the 
Third  Church,  of  which  it  is  a  child.  The 
energy  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  William  G.  Clarke, 
partially  accounts  for  this,  and  the  recent  im¬ 
pulse  which  the  work  has  receiv^  from  the 
opening  of  its  new  edifice,  has  also  had  its  in- 
fiuence. 

'  A  word  should  here  be  said  relative  to  the 
dedication  of  this  church,  which  occurred  a 
week  ago  last  Sabbath,  though  the  house  has 
been  occupied  for  several  weeks.  The  Camp¬ 
bell  Park  Church  is  situated  on  Leavitt  Street, 
directly  opposite  the  park  after  which  it  is 
named.  The  edifice  is  in  the  library  style  of 
nrchitecture,  and  is  of  red  brick  and  red  lime¬ 
stone.  As  is  BO  frequent  with  Chicago  church¬ 
es,  all  attempt  at  outward  archicectural  display 
ha«  been  abandoned,  the  style  being  severely 
plain,  but  the  interior  is  very  attractive  anfl 
oozy,  well  lighted,  and  with  excellent  acoustic 
properties.  There  are  two  stories,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  for  Sunday-school  and  devotional  purposes, 
with  room  for  seven  hundred ;  the  second  story 
includes  the  pastor’s  study,  at  the  comer  of  the 
building,  being  all  that  could  be  asked  for  such 
a  room,  and  the  auditorium,  commodious,  with 
bowled  floor  and  circular  seats.  The  platform 
savors  of  episcopacy,  in  supporting  both  a  read¬ 
ing  desk  and  a  pulpit,  these  occupying  the  two 
sides,  while  the  centre  is  (q;>en.  In  the  rear  of 
the  pulpit  are  the  organ  and  choir.  When  Rev. 
William  G.  Clarke  began  his  labors  at  Campbell 
Park  Church,  he  found  a  dilapidated  structure, 
in  which  about  sixty  discouraged  members  were 
worshipping;  it  was  a  most  uninviting  field  at 
that  time.  In  three  years  the  membership  has 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- five,  the 
old  building  had  disappeared,  and  this  beautiful 
new  edifice  has  taken  its  place.  These  results 
are  largely  due  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge  of  New  York 
was  expected  to  prea(5h  the  dedication  sermon, 
but  he  being  detained  by  the  illness  of  a  sister, 
his  place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Withrow,  while  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  Drs.  Stryker,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Davis,  Barrows,  and  other  members  of  the 
Presbytery  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  cost 
of  the  building  is  $22,000,  of  which  nearly  all 
is  raised.  Dr.  Kittredge  and  others  established 
this  church  as  a  mission  in  1872. 

The  Englewood  section  of  the  city  has  a  new 
chapter  in  its  Presbyterian  history,  which  has 
been  somewhat  checkered  for  over  a  year  past. 
Not  long  ago  it  had  just  one  good  strong  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  with  fine  property.  Now 
there  are  three  organizations,  all  of  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  old  one.  Affairs 'took  such  a 
turn  about  a  year  ago,  that  there  occurred  a 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  Rev. 
Hugh  Spencer  Williams  soon  started  a  new 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Opera  House,  many 
of  the  old  members  supporting  the  new  move¬ 
ment  and  proportionally  weakening  ihe  original 
church.  Last  Sunday  the  same  minister  opened 
services  for  a  third  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
section,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  pastor,  and 
this  is  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  first  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  Church  organizzed  in  Cji- 
cago.  This  church  is  to  worship  in  Arcade 
Hall ;  the  Second  Church  determines  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  services  in  the  Opera  House,  and  the 
original  organization  still  occupies  the  property, 
for  possession  of  which,  however,  the  Second 
Church  is  about  to  contend  in  the  courts.  The 
Presbytery  supports  the  original  organization  in 
its  claims  to  the  property,  and  at  its  recent 
meeting  a  special  committee  reported  that  $1,1)00 
must  be  raised  as  a  loan  to  the  church,  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  defend  its  title  in  the  courts.  In 
order  to  raise  this  sum,  cne  member  proposed 
an  additional  assessment  of  one  cent  per  mem¬ 
ber  on  all  the  churches  of  Presbytery ;  then  see¬ 
ing  that  this  would  not  raise  one  fifth  the  sum 
necessary,  he  propos^  that  it  be  made  ten 
cents  per  member.  It  was  evident  that  so 
great  a  burden  should  not  be  laid  on  the  church¬ 
es,  some  of  which  are  of  the  Home  Mission 
order,  and  have  all  they  can  do  now  to  manage 
their  finances,  and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  the  committee  should  negotiate  this  loan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Englewood  church  in  any 
way  it  might  see  fit,  other  than  that  proposed. 
Once  fully  established  in  possession  of  its  prop¬ 
erty,  it  is  hoped  that  this  church  will  thrive 
once  more.  And  if  the  other  two  churches 
which  have  come  from  it  thrive. also,  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be  altogether  advantageous,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  road  by  which  it  has  been  reached. 
There  are  50,000  people  in  Englewood,  and  only 
twenty-eight  churches. 


All  denominations  in  Chicago  are  stirred  over 
the  recent  decision  to  allow  the  sale  of  liquors 
on  the  World’s  Fair  grounds  at  Jackson  Park.  ; 
Some  bodies  are  taking  action  in  the  matter, 
while  there  is  hardly  a  day  that  resolutions 
are  not  passed  against  Sunday  opening.  Thus, 
at  the  Chicago- ayenue  Methodist  Church,  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  the  congregations  unanimously 
passed  resolutions  on  both  subjects,  having 
been  incited  thereto  by  the  address  of  President 
Blanchard  of  Wheatoa  College.  They  say:  “To 
keep  the  Fair  open  on  Sunday  will  weaken  all 
movements  now  in  progress  for  the  relief  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  already  robbed  of  their  week¬ 
ly  rest  day  in  this  community.  It  will  be  a 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  50,000  to  100,000  persons 
who  will  be  especially  employed.  It  will  weak¬ 
en  the  movement  throughout  the  European 
world  for  the  relief  of  Sunday  toilers.”  Almost 
every  European  nation  has  within  the  past  five 
years  passed  laws  to  this  end.  The  Chicago 
Congregational  Club  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
evening  also  gave  unanimous  expression  to  its 
sentiments.  It  protests  “most  earnestly  and 
solemnly  against  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the 
grounds  dufing  the  continuation  of  the  World’s 
Fair.”  It  adds:  “It  appears  to  us  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate,  that  when  the  public 
sentiment  and  laws  of  this  community  actually 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors  in  Jackson  Park,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  United  States 
should  permit  and  encourage  such  sales.”  In 
speaking  against  Sunday  opening,  it  says:  “The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  with  us  on  this  subject.  An  open  Sun¬ 
day  will  do  violence  to  the  convictions  and 
habits  and  expressed  wishes  of  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  largely  represent  the  religious  and 
moral  element  of  our  nation.  We  urge  the 
Chicago  Directory  and  National  Commission, 
in  the  language  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  in 
his  instructions  to  our  officials  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  viz :  “  To  recognize  in  their  official 
capacity  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.”  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Jan.  19, 1893. 

THAT  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOU¬ 
SAND  DOLLARS. 

By  Secretary  B.  H.  Allen,  B.B. 

This  is  the  sum  the  Boaref  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  is  asking  this  year  from  the  churches. 
Sabbath  -  schools,  women’s  societies,  and  the 
Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Shall  we  have  it? 
We  ask  this  question  most  earnestly.  The  work 
has  never  been  more  encouraging  than  at  this 
time,  nor  its  need  more  great.  The  Board  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  work,  and  trusting  in  God 
and  the  generosity  of  his  people,  it  has  entered 
new  fields  heretofore  untouched  by  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  and  we  want  to  enter  every  Southern 
State.  We  have  the  men  and  the  women  who 
are  ready  to  go  to  the  field  the  moment  we 
have  the  money  to  send  them. 

The  appeals  that  come  to  us  from  the  field  are 
many  and  pressing.  Many  of  our  schools  are 
crowded  and  running  over  with  pupils,  and 
must  be  enlarged  or  others  established.  The 
number  of  applicants  to  our  boarding  schools  for 
girls  is  simply  amazing.  Mary  Allen  Seminary 
at  Crockett,  Texas,  has  turned  away  two  hun¬ 
dred  girls  for  the  want  of  room ;  Scotia  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Concord,  N.  C.,  has  turned  away  as 
many  for  the  same  reason.  Our  new  seminary 
at  Burkeville,  Virgina,  which  will  be  opened 
March  1st,  has  now  more  applicants  than  the 
building  will  accommodate.  The  Cotton  Plant 
Academy  and  Richard  Allen  Institute  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  must  be  enlarged,  or  pupils  turned  away. 
Parochial  schools  are  begged  for  and  much 
needed  in  many  very  destitute  regions.  Biddle 
University  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  now  two* 
hundred  students,  against  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  this  time  last  year,  with  more  to 
follow;  and  we  need  larger  accommodations 
there.  These  facts  present  only  a  few  needs  of 
the  Board  in  our  Educational  Department. 

The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  Freed¬ 
men,  and  we  want  ministers  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  for  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Mississippi, 
where  the  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  our  first  en¬ 
terprise  in  that  great  State,  will  be  in  operation 
in  the  near  future,  and  for  Alabama,  which  we 
have  not  yet  touched  with  a  single  school  or 
missionary.  Our  preaching  force  should  be  in¬ 
creased  all  along  the  line.  We  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  colored  ministers  and  nine 
white,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  all  told, 
for  seven  millions  of  Freedmen.  This  is  indeed 
a  small  force  of  reapers  for  such  a  large  harvest 
field.  Besides  the  regular  pastors,  our  Church 
has  among  some  thirteen  millions  of  people 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty -three  ministers;  surely  we 
should  have  at  least  half  as  many  for  seven 
millions  of  Freedmen,  who  are  far  more  help¬ 
less  than  the  people  in  the  West.  We  do  not 
ask  less  to  be  given  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  rapidly  growing  population  of  the  West, 
but  we  do  beg  most  earnestly  that  more  be 
given  for  the  work  among  the  Freedmen. 

That  we  need  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  is  certainly  manifest.  Shall  we 
have  that  sum?  We  are  encouraged  by  present 
indications  to  believe  that  we  shall  get  it,  the 
receipts  of  the  Board  to  this  date  being  more 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars  above  those  of  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  year,  and  the  receipts 
from  women’s  societies  more  than  six  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  two  months  more  in  which 
to  hear  from  the  churches,  societies,  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  and  this  sum  can  be  easily  raised 
if  the  needs  of  the  work  are  presented  to  the 
people. 

The  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  has 
been  greatly  increased  and  intensified  in  the 
negro  question,  especially  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  until  now  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day,  de¬ 
manding  the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
the  conclusion  genertdly  arrived  at  by  the 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  our  people,  is 
that  its  only  and  true  solution  is  a  Christian 
education  for  the  riegro. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  truly  said  that  “the 
education  of  the  hearts,  heads,  and  hands  will, 
in  the  long  run,  solve  the  problem  of  any  race.  ” 
This  is  just  what  the  Board  proposes  to  do. 
Will  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Freedmen 
help  us  in  the  work?  Then  give  u6  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  I 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL, 

70TH  ST.  AND  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Amounts  received  from  churches  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital  from  Jan.  4th,  1892,  to  Jan. 
15th,  1892:  • 

First  Pres.  Church.  Morrlsania,  N.  Y . $  16.00 

Madison  ^uare  Presbyterian  Church .  166.00 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church .  100.00 

Reformed  Tjow  Dutch  Church  of  Harlem .  100.00 

Mount  WashinKton  Pres.  Church .  109.36 

Adams  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church .  17.00 

Presbyterian  Church  on  University  Place .  613.46 

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chuixh .  1.50 

Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church .  25.00 

Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church .  15.00 

Mizpah  Chapel  Sunday-school .  8.49 

Broadway  Tabernacle  Church .  14.00 

South  Reformed  Church .  86.00 

*  12.69.80 

Previously  reported .  13.499.48 

$14,769.28 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  dependent  for 
its  support  on  volunta^  contributions.  It  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  and 
Sunday  Association,  and  receives  no  share  of 
their  collections  except  speciallydesignated  gifts. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER 

In  the  last  letter  of  this  correspondience  there 
was  a  paragraph  strongly  urging  that' when  the 
population  about  a  church  changes,  ihe  church 
should  adapt  itself  to  its  new  cotflitions  and 
preach  the  Gospel  with  new  adaptaBon,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  the  people  who  are  actual^  about  it. 
Several  of  our  Philadelphia  churches  ijave  sought 
to  do  this,  and  are  succeeding  very  hopefully  in 
the  work  under  the  new  conditions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak 
specifically  of  the  Old  Pine  street  Church,  of 
which  the  saintly  Dr.  Brainerd  was  once  the 
pastor.  The  present  most  efficient  and  faithful 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Hughes  O.  Gibbons,  D.D. 
The  people  who  crowded  this  church  in  former 
days  have  passed  away,  and  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
lation  has  carried  nearly  all  the  old  families  out 
of  the  neighborhood.  One  way  to  have  met 
this  condition  would  have  been  for  the  remnant 
just  to  sit  still  amid  the  fast  emptying  pews, 
keeping  up  their  services  and  their  work  in  the 
good  old  way,  but  making  no  effort  to  reach 
the  new  population.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
the  Old  Pine-street  Church  has  done.  It  has 
accepted  its  commission  to  carry  the  Gospel  “  to 
every  creature”  within  its  parish.  Accordingly 
the  church  is  organized  for  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  churchless  people  who  crowd  the 
streets  in  its  near  vicinity. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  recent  history  of 
this  church  is  the  consolidation  with  it  of  the 
German-street  Church.  The  movement  toward 
this  end  began  a  considerable  time  sinevt  and 
progressed  slowly,  but  has  at  last  reached  a 
happy  termination.  The  property  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  -  street  Church  has  been  sold,  realizing 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which 
will  be  paid  over  from  time  to  time  to  the  Old 
Pine- street  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
mission  operations  to  be  conducted  in  the  field 
occupied  by  this  church.  This  money  will  be 
faithfully  used,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  church  in  its  mission  work. 

Dr.  Gibbons  and  his  people  are  doing  a  noble 
service.  Within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
church  lies  the  worst  spot  in  all  Philadelphia,  a 
spot  which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city.  In  its  old 
rickety  buildings  are  huddled  a  great  mass  of 
human  beings,  black  and  white,  many  of  them 
of  the  most  debased  character,  a  real  “slum” 
into  which  drift  the  most  wretched  of  the  fallen 
and  lapsed  classes.  It  is  a  spot  of  moral  rotten¬ 
ness  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Christian  men  of  the  city,  and  cleansed  and 
purified;  its  tumble-down  houses  replaced  by 
decent  homes,  and  its  denizens  reached  with 
the  Gospel  and  saved. 

Meanwhile,  the  Old  Pine-street  Church,  being 
the  Presbyterian  church  nearest  to  this  moral 
bog,  is  pressing  into  its  midst  with  the  blessed 
Gospel,  and  reaching  out  hands  of  help  and  up¬ 
lifting  to  rescue  souls  from  its  black  waters  of 
death.  The  pastor  goes  personally  with  the 
ministrations  of  the  church  to  as  many  as  he 
has  strength  to  reach,  and  he  is  nobly  aided  in 
his  Christlike  work  by  those  of  his  people  who 
are  able  to  help  hini. 

This  extended  mention  of  this  church  has 
beeiTgiven” here,  because*it  affords  a*living  il¬ 
lustration — living  I  in  the  best  sense — of  what 
every  Christian  church  should  do  when  it  finds 
its  old  constituency  drifting  away  from  it  and 
replaced  by  people  of  a  different  social  layer. 
It  is  reaching  the  parish  she  has,  and  is  not 
clinging  to  a  vanished  past,  the  church  of  a  tra¬ 
ditional  splepdpr  now  depar^^^j^- 


The  Mantua  Church  is  showiE^^mmendable 
^eigy  under  the  lead  of  the  pastv,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  McCaughey.  For  a  long  tine  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  been  greatly  in  need  of  a  suitable 
church  building.  All  the  services  have  been 
held  in  the  chapel,  which  is  much  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  audience.  Some 
time  ago  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  new 
edifice.  A  week  or  two  since  all  things  seemed 
to  be  ripe  for  a  money- raising  movement  in  the 
congregation.  The  pastor  went  over  the  finan¬ 
cial  history  of  the  church  in  the  six  years  of 
his  pastorate,  and  outlined  a  plan  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  trustees  then  took  cards  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  gathered  the  pledges,  which  during  the 
day  exceeded  the  sum  of  $13,000,  to  be  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  congregation  is  made  up  of 
people  of  moderate  means,  and  this  subscription 
is  therefore  a  most  liberal  one.  It  shows  that 
the  church  is  going  to  do  its  own  share,  thus 
winning  a  right  to  be  helped  by  richer  friends 
outside.  This  congregation  has  one  of  the  best 
fields  for  work  in  the  city,  and  ought  to  have  a 
church  building  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  should  be  congratulated  on  their 
splendid  spirit. 

The  Ninth  Church  has  just  celebrated  a  dou¬ 
ble  anniversary,  the  seventieth  year  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  fifty- first  of  its  occupancy  of 
its  present  building.  This  is  the  church  to 
which  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Blackwood 
ministered  so  many  years,  only  recently  laying 
down  the  duties  of  the  pastorate.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  P.  Fulton,  who  on 
the  occasion  read  the  dedicatory  sermon  which 
was  preached  fifty-one  years  before  by  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Tudehope,  who  was  then  the  pastor. 
This  church  is  now  flourishing  under  the  faith¬ 
ful  ministry  of  Mr.  Fulton. 

The  Corinthian  -  avenue  German  Church  is 
succeeding  well  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
the  Rev.  J.  Richelsen.  Its  growth  has  been 
steady  and  permanent.  Last  year  it  became 
apparent  that  the  house  of  worship  must  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  congregation.  The  .work  was  undertaken 
and  the  new  building  has  just  been  dedicated. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bouse,  and  the  pastor  and  peo 
pie  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  completion. 
The  exercises  of  dedication  were  participated  in 
by  the  pastor,*  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Seibert 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Dr.  D.  W.  Poor,  Dr.  B. 
L.  Agnew,  and  others,  German  and  English. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  met 
last  Tuesday.  This  Presbytery  is  not  embraced 
in  the  consolidation  which  includes  only  the 
Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia  Central.  It  lies 
partly  in  the  counties  north  of  the  city,  and 
includes  Germantown  and  other*  northern  sub¬ 
urbs  above  Erie  Avenue.  The  business  at  the 
meeting  was  chiefly  routine,  although  indica¬ 
tions  were  given  of  a  great  deal  of  live  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit.  There  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  motion  offered  by  the  Rev.  L.  S. 
Benson  for  the  amendment  of  the  standing 
rules  providing  that  only  ministers  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  committee  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Some  of  the 
elders  were  not  willing  to  be  excluded  from 
this  committee,  and  the  resolution  was  finally 
withdrawn.  _ 

A  number  of  our  pastors  have  been  sick  and 
laid  aside  by  the  prevalent  “influenza.”  Most 
of  them  have  had  but  brief  interruptions  in 
their  work.  Dr.  George  D.  Baker,  however, 
has  been  out  of  his  pulpit  for  a  number  of  Sab¬ 
baths.  He  is  now  able  to  resume  his  service^. 

Mr.  Whittle,  the  Ev^gelist,  has  recently 
closed  an  interesting  ten  days’  series  of  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Bethany  Church,  with  afternoon 
Bible  readings  in  the  CbAmbers’  Church.  Mr. 
Whittle  is  one  of  the  moat  instructive  evangel- 
isMat  present  in  the  field.  He  seeks  to  open 
u^he  Scriptures  to  the  people,  depending  upon 


the  Word  of  God,  and  not  upon  mere  appeals 
which  may  move  more  quickly,  hut  are  not  so 
likely  to  do  deep  and  thorough  work. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Ledwith,  pastor  of  the 
South  Church,  has  received  a  unanimous  and 
hearty  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Tioga  Church, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  This  is  a 
promising  field,  somewhat  in  the*  suburbs,  but 
in  a  thriving  locality.  It  is  thought  by  the 
people  that  Mr.  Ledwith  will  accept  the  call. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  25, 1892. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

63  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

The  women  who  assembled  for  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  Wednesday  evening,  January  20th,  felt 
that  they  contributed  generously  to  the  aid  of 
the  Revision  Committee  by  vacating  Lenox 
Hall  in  favor  of  that  august  body.  But  as  it 
was  in  an  “  upper  room”  that  a  certain  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  held  long  ago,  we  felt  we  lost 
nothing  by  climbing  to  the  sunny  corner  on  the 
third  floor.  Mrs.  Beers  opened  the  meeting  hy 
reading  Paul’s  earnest  admonition  to  the  Philip- 
pians  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  following  it 
with  prayer,  after  which  all  united  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

Mrs.  Moss  read  an  interesting  letter  from 
Miss  Ella  DeBaun  of  Mexico  City.  She  told  of 
the  Christmas  exercises  held  Christmas  Eve  in 
the  Spanish  Church,  also  of  a  union  meeting  of 
all  the  Sunday-schools  conducted  by  Mexican 
ministers,  at  which  not  over  fifty  foreigners 
were  piesent.  It  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
with  unabated  interest.  She  spoke  highly  of 
the  Presbyterian  pastor,  what  good  sermons 
he  preached,  and  how  he  knows  his  flock  by 
name. 

Miss  Rice,  for  twenty- two  years  a  missionary 
in  Persia  as  Miss  Fisher’s  associate  and  succes¬ 
sor,  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words.  She  was 
unwilling  to  do  so,  but  in  the  prayer  with 
which  she  closed  the  meeting  she  was  evident¬ 
ly  not  afraid  to  speak  to  God,  and  such  fervent 
petitions  for  the  missionaries,  for  the  ingather¬ 
ing  of  souls,  for  the  societies  here  at  home,  only 
one  thoroughly  missionary  in  spirit  could  offer. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Holmes  of  the  Girl’s  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Tripoli,  was  read  by  Miss  Kingsley. 
The  standard  of  the  school  must  be  a  high  one, 
for  she  told  of  the  rigid  exmainations,  thor¬ 
ough  training,  high  grades,  and  real  progress 
of  the  pupils.  She  gave  a  little  pen  picture  of 
Adele,  one  of  the  girls,  and  how  she  confessed 
Christ  by  offering  prayer  for  the  first  time  in 
the  weekly  meeting.  There  is  a  class  for  the 
study  of  John’s  Gospel,  which  Miss  Holmes 
longs  to  have  productive  of  spiritual  growth, 
and  a  singing  class  every  Tuesday  to  break  the 
inonotony.  They  long  to  have  all  the  senior 
class  find  Christ  before  they  leave  the  school  in 
April,  and  for  this,  we  too  can  add  our  pray¬ 
ers.  There  are  forty- four  house  pupils  this 
year,  and  three  new  Maronite  villages  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

Mrs.  Rhea  gave  a  short  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  for  two  days  last  week  iq  Brook¬ 
lyn  by  the  Congregational  Women’s  Board. 
There  were  many  eloquent  speakers,  some  of 
whom  were  returned  missionaries,  and  when 
greetings  from  sister  Boards  were  in  order,  our 
Miss  Parsons  of  Woman’s  Work  was  called  to 
the  platform,  and  represented  the  Presbyterian 
women  most  aptly,  in  her  bright,  spontaneous 
way.  Mrs.  Rhea,  who  has  met  with  us  many 
times  during  the  last  few  months,  expressed 
her  regret  that  this  was  her  last  meeting,  and 
left  with  us  besides  her  loving  farewell,  the 
Persian  benediction  of  “Peace.” 

THE  NEW  YORK  PRE8BYTERIAL  MEETING. 

Mrs.  Schauffier  announced  the  Presbyterial 
meeting  for  the  following  day,  and  urged  all  to 
advertise  it  and  attend.  Those  who  availed  of 
the  invitation  enjoyed  a  feast.  The  day,  so  cold 
and  bright,  seemed  made  to  order;  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  on  130th  Street,  is  a  handsome 
and  attractive  building,  and  the  speakers  and 
audience  were  such  as  to  be  mutually  inspir¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Schauffier,  as  President  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterial  Society,  conducted  the  meeting  with 
her  usual  efficiency,  and  many  lessons,  both 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  object-lesson, 
were  taught. 

Miss  Nash  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jesup  gave  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth  told  of  the 
work  done  by  mission  bands,  their  zeal  for 
special  objects,  and  general  success.  Miss  Day, 
as  Secretary  for  Missionary  Letters,  told  of  the 
good  being  done  by  missionary  literature,  the 
leaflets  that  are  being  distributed,  and  now  to 
increase  the  subscriptions  to  our  magazines. 
The  reports  from  the  auxiliaries  were  given 
briefly  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  showed  | 
a  real  interest  in  most  cases,  though  some 
societies  were  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of 
either  delegate  or  report.  Mrs.  Denny  read 
Miss  Denny’s  paper  on  “Work  for  the  Coming 
Year,”  telling  of  new  buildings  to  be  put  up, 
and  that  must  he  paid  for. 

Mrs.  Schauffier  then  introduced  Rev.  H.  G. 
Underwood  of  Soenl,  Korea,  and  all  agreed  that 
he  gave  a  model  missionary  address.  With  rapid 
utterance,  and  a  voice  deeplv  sympathetic,  he 
painted  Korea  before  us,  its  size,  its  vast  popu¬ 
lation,  its  open  doors,  its  practical  readiness  for 
the  Gospel.  He  referred  to  the  long  years  of 
waiting  in  other  fields  for  the  work  to  open, 
and  then  told  of  the  watch  night  meeting  they 
held  with  the  Methodist  brethren  the  first  year 
he  was  there,  1886.  They  prayed  for  souls ;  how 
hopeless  it  seemed,  ten  or  twelve  men  and 
women  to  work  among  twelve  millions!  The 
prayers  were  answered.  In  September,  1887, 
the  first  Protestant  church  was  founded,  with 
a  membership  of  twenty-three.  The  work  has 
gone  on,  the  people  are  eager  and  ready  for  the 
Gospel,  and  at  one  place,  Eni  Ju,  they  found 
one  hundred  waiting  to  be  baptized,  and  when 
Mrs.  Gifford  opened  her  parlor  to  a  few  women 
for  afternoon  meetings,  more  came  than  her 
bouse  would  hold.  Amusing,  realistic,  pitiful, 
and  thrilling  are  the  things  Mr.  Underwood 
tells  of  the  Koreans,  and  when  he  closed  by 
appealing  directly  to  our  love  for  Christ,  his 
plea  for  more  zeal,  prayer,  money,  and  actual 
service  seemd  irresistible. 

The  closing  words  of  the  meeting  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Pity,  he  said,  was  of 
two  kinds,  an  emotion  and  a  motive.  So  with 
the  missionary  spirit,  and  Christ  only  recog¬ 
nizes  it  when  it  is  a  motive.  The  word  mis¬ 
sionary  is  the  same  as  apostle;  both  mean  “one 
sent.”  So  Christ  often  spoke  of  Himself,  so 
He  would  speak  of  us :  “  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  1  also  sent  them 
into  the  world.”  We  can  only  claim  the  prom¬ 
ises  as  we  obey  the  commands.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  in  these  days,  and  our 
missionary  giving  will  be  in  proportion  to  our 
love  for  Christ. 

The  collection  was  taken  up  before  Mr.  Speer’s 
address  by  the  six  attractive  young  lady  ushers. 
Mr.  Underwood  pronounced  the  benediction, 
happy  greetings  were  exchanged  on  all  sides, 
and  as  we  went  out  into  the  crisp  air,  we  felt 
that  we  had  all  been  together  in  heavenly 
places.  _ 

The  enormous  sugar  crop  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  this  year — 827,000  tons,  against  500,000 
last  year— clearly  demonstrates  the  wonderful 
agricultural  resources  and  possibilities  of  the 
iuand. 


Currciit  <6Hcitt0. 


city  and  Vicinity. 

The  fact  has  lately  been  made  public  of  a 
gift,  last  summer,  of  $50,000  to  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  by  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Esq., 
the  president  of  that  institution. 

Public  attention  is  again  directed  to  the  fact 
of  the  disintegrating  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Park. 
A  coat  of  paraffine,  it  appears,  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  from  frost.  The  expense  of  applying  it 
would  be  about  $2,500. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Stranger,  an  organization 
in  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  Rev.  Dr.  Deems 
pastor,  are  trying  to  raise  money  enough  to 
place  in  a  permanent  home  the  niece  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States — an  aged  and  in¬ 
firm  woman  entirely  without  means. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Art  Museum  to  make  any  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  late  Mrs.  R.  S.  Stuart’s  conditional  bequest 
of  $50,000.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  bind 
future  directors  never  to  open  the  Museum  on 
Sunday ;  nor  did  the  proposition  to  keep  all  her 
gifts  in  rooms  by  themselves  which  could  be 
kept  closed  on  Sunday,  appear  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Brooklyn  have  formed  a  Sunday  Breakfast  As¬ 
sociation,  to  give  Sunday  breakfasts  to  home¬ 
less  men.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  received 
sandwiches  and  coffee  the  first  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  large  numbers  will  doubtless  find  their 
way  to  the  feast  as  the  weeks  wear  on.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  the  opportunity  is 
improved  for  any  sort  of  religious  teaching,  but 
such  is  probably  the  case. 

Personal  and  News. 

California  is  beginning  to  engineer  for  a 
World’s  Fair  of  her  own  in  1900. 

The  Prohibitionists  decided  to  go  to  St.  Louis. 
The  Republicans  have  chosen  Minneapolis.  It 
now  remains  for  the  Democrats  to  fix  upon  a 
place. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe  of  Chicago  will  write  the 
Commemoration  Ode  for  the  dedication  of  the 
World’s  Fair  buildings.  It  will  be  set  to  music 
and  sung  by  an  immense  chorus  of  voices  under 
thu  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas. 

Petitions  are  pouring  in  upon  Congress  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  $5,000,0^  loan  or  gift  which  the 
Chicago  directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  will  ask 
from  Congress  shall  be  made  conditional  on  the 
exhibition  being  closed  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Richard  Pratt  Marvin,  ex-Judge  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  pn  January  18,  at  the  age 
af  eighty-eight  years.  He  was  elect^  a  Su 
prerae  Court  Judge  in  the  Eight  District  in  1847, 
1855,  and  1863,  and  in  1855  and  1863  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  under  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

An  experiment  is  being  made  in  shipping 
fresh  salmon  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Europe. 
If  it  be  successful,  fresh  salmon  will  be  shipped 
hereafter  instead  of  canned  salmon.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  fresh  salmon  have  been 
shipped  in  a  car  from  the  Frazer  River,  going 
by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  New  York, 
and  thence,  in  the  cold  storage  room  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  steamship,  to  Hamburg. 

There  is  a  unique  item  in  the  report  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company’s  Pennsylvania  division  of  its 
railroad  system.  In  the  twenty  years  that  part 
of  the  road  has  been  in  operation,  not  a  single 
passenger  has  been  killed.  On  the  contrary, 
it 4  passenger  traffic  has  increased  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  there  having  been  four 
children  born  on  trains  over  the  division,  two 
of  them  twins.  The  four  are  living,  and  one  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  cold  weather  and  heavy  snow  storms  in 
New  Mexico  this  winter  have  been  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  Many  pondb  in  Grant  County  have  been 
frozen  over,  something  which  has  not  happened 
certainly  in  nine  or  ten  years.  Many  fat  ante¬ 
lope  have  been  killed  near  Maxwell  City,  the 
animals  being  unable  to  get  away  on  account 
of  the  deep  snow.  Heavy  snow  storms  have 
been  general  in  the  West.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  regular  roads, 
snow  has  drifted  to  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet 
and  more.  Snowslides.  with  loss  of  life,  have 
been  numerous. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  addressed  to  the 
Ynembers  of  the  societies  of  the  “^ns  of  the 
Revolution”  and  the  “Sons  of  the  Amercian 
Revolution.”  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
hour  to  see  to  it  that  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is  signalized  by  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  great  international  movement  in  the 
interests  of  universal  freedom  and  natural 
rights.  The  two  points  most  prominently  put 
forward  as  objects  of  the  movement,  are  the 
establishment  of  an  “  international  court  with 
power,”  which  shall  act  as  a  final  court  of 
appeal  for  all  people,  and  the  organization  of 
a  pan- republic,  or,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Cla^, 
a  “Human  Freedom  League.”  This  movement 
is  endorsed  and  assisted  financially  by  many 
representative  men,  among  whom  are  ex- Presi¬ 
dent  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex-President  Grower 
Cleveland,  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  Cardi¬ 
nal  Gibbons. 

Foreign. 

It  has  transpired  that  12,000  persons  are 
starving  in  the  north  of  Finland,  which  coun¬ 
try  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  free  from 
famine. 

The  province  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  Uruguay,  is 
being  developed  as  a  wine-growing  country. 
Two  hundred  thousand  vines  were  planted  last 
year,  and  400,000  more  are  contracted  for  this 
year. 

The  citizens  of  Toronto  have  voted  against 
running  street  cars  on  Sunday.  The  returns, 
with  four  divisions  not  computed,  show  9,849 
for,  and  13,917  against  the  Sunday  running. 

The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  has  ordered  that 
ten  young  men,  to  be  selected  from  the  different 
provinces  of  the  republic,  be  sent  to  Europe  to 
be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  Government  statistician  of  New  South 
Wales  figures  that  during  the  last  agricultural 
year  the  wheat  yield  of  the  colony  was  3,649,216 
bushels,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  three  bushels 
per  head  on  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
population. 

There  was  receptly  unveiled  by  Dr.  Elmslie  of 
Livingstonia,  in  presence  of  a  large  company,  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Alexander 
Bain,  M.A.,  of  Livingstonia,  which  has  been 
erected  by  his  fellow-siudents  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

As  a  measure  against  cholera  in  Egypt,  some 
13,000  Cairo  huts  have  been  cleansed  and  white¬ 
washed,  besides  an  equal  number  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  while  more  than  8,000  of  the 
worst  of  them  were  destroy  3d;  2,000  more  were 
condemned,  but  have  not  yet  been  demolished. 
1,700  small  inns,  half  of  which  were  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  have  been  cleansed  and  whitewashed, 
and  700  others  were  condemned  and  closed;  220 
of  the  public  baths  were  shut  up,  and  710  others 
were  well  cleaned. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  banker,  scientist,  essayist. 
Member  of  Parliament  and  ^ssesser  of  no  end 
of  honorable  degrees  and  titles  is  a  profoundly 
religious  man,  and  devotes  one  day  in  the  week 
to  work  for  his  fellow-creatures.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  when 
he  cannot  be  found  lecturing  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  London.  “The  Surrey  Side”  is  his 
principal  haunt.  Without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
“Pleasures  of  Life”  with  him  is  derived  from 
philanthropy. 

The  agitation  has  been  renewed  in  both 
Britain  and  Germany  to  construct  a  railway 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  in 
Africa.  The  proposal  was  much  discussed  five 
years  ago,  but  came  to  nothing.  Now,  however, 
the  matter  is  being  taken  up  seriously,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  scheme  will  be 
carried  out.  The  need  of  such  a  railroad  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  little  steamer 
now  building  on  the  Clyde  for  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  will  only  cost  £6,000,  it  will,  with  the 
present  appliances,  cost  over  £25,000  to  trans¬ 
port  her  to  the  lake. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  says  the  London 
Figaro,  to  whose  sagacity  the  rapid  progress 
made  hy  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  largely 
due,  is  39  years  of  age.  Born  in  1852,  Mutsu 
Hito  Buccei^ed  his  father  in  1867,  and  was 
crowned  in  1868 ;  a  year  later  he  married  the 
Princess  Harnko.  The  Emperor  is  the  121st 
of  his  race  who  has  ruled  the  country.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  Western  civilization,  and  in 
1889  he  freely  granted  a  constitution  to  the 
people,  whose  representatives  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  ]^th  the 
Mikado  and  his  consort  are  popular,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  travellers  to  Japan  invariably  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  them. 


CitcrQij)  Notes.  ^ 
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Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  began  with  ti|| 
year  the  publication  of  a  new  periodical, 
titled  School  and  College,  devoted  to  secondin 
and  hi^er  education.  It  is  edited  by  Rm 
Greene  Huling, 

In_  The  Arena  for  February  will  ajipear  a 
cuBsion  of  The  Atonement,  hy  Rev.  Burt  Es#|H 
Howard,  and  a  discussion  of  Inspiration 
Heresy  by  P.  Cameron.  Both  writers  viMl 
their  subjects  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Among  dlhsi: 
articles  are  Herbert  Spencer’s  Life  and  WorRa 
by  W.  H.  Hudson,  for  many  years  Mr. 
cer’s  private  secretary.  The  l^lidarity  of  ibit 
Race,  by  Henry  Wood,  and  The  Last  Ameriiam^ 
Monarch,  by  James  Realf,  Jr. 

The  January  number  of  The  Charities  Bevi/^ 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  Oscar  C.! 
McCulloch,  with  a  most  appreciative  sketch 
his  life  by  Alexander  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the* 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Indianapolis,.  1 
of  which  almost  from  its  beginning  Mr.  McCi^ 
loch  was  president.  Mr.  E.  T.  Potter  contrib-l 
utes  A  Study  of  Some  Tenement  House  Pn^ 
lems  from  an  architect’s  point  of  view. 

IBie  three  great  commercial  problems  that^ 
now  await  development  form  a  conspicuous  part  ; 
of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Feoruary  F’omsL  ^ 
The  Nicaragua  Canal,  Our  Lake  Commerce  ana  : 
Ways  to  the  Sea,  and  A  Great  Domain  by  Irri-  ■ 
gation.  The  methods  and  perils  of  nationid : 
elections  are  studied  in  this  number,  ex-Senator  - 
Edmuuds  and  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps  tak-' 
ing  different  views  of  such  a  departure  in  the  ; 
method  of  choosing  presidential  electors  as  haa 
been  made  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  tor  Feb-  : 
ruary  devotes  a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  a 
timely  consideration  of  the  work  in  Chma  The 
Rev.  John  R.  Hykes  of  Kiukiang,  writes  on  ^ 
“The  Importance  of  Winning  China  for  Christ,’*** 
and  the  Rev.  John  Ross  of  Moukden,  Nortii  ' 
China,  on  “How  the  Gospel  Spreads  in  China,’*' 
both  papers  presenting  a  hopeful  view  of  t^  s 
future  of  missionary  enterprise  there.  The  I 
Monthly  Concert  of  Missions  is  also  devoteA  ' 
chiefly  to  China,  reviewing  the  causes  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  present  troubles  there. 

The  opinion  expresssed  by  Miss  Henrietta- 
Channing  Dana  in  the  February  Atlantic,  that 
“  as  a  general  thing  in  France,  parents,  fathers- 
M  well  as  mothers,  take  a  much  more  activp 
interest  and  luger  personal  share  in  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education  than  is  common  with  us,"  will 
probably  surprise  all  readers  except  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  French 
home  life  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  that 
life,  and  of  the  French  methods  of  educating 
girls,  will  ^  quite  inclined  to  accept  Miss 
Dwa’s  opinion  that  the  monotony  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life  which  is  the  rule  during  the  edu¬ 
cational  period,  is  enough  to  account  lor  ths 
indisputable  fact  that  the  French  girl  “is  leew. 
nervous  than  her  American  sister,  less  subject 
to  backaches  and  headaches,  works  with  less  ' 
fatigue,  is  more  active  and  merry  at  play, 
more  simple  in  her  tastes,  more  easily  amuseu 


and  perhaps  they  will  agree  with  her,  that  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  appear,  to  those  whose  notion 
of  French  character  is  founded  on  hearsay,  she- 
is  also  apt  to  be  “more  frank,  loyal,  and  siffec- 
tionate  in  her  family  relations  and  school  friend¬ 
ships.” 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Executive- 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit¬ 
ical  and  Social  Science,  shows  that  the  results 
have  amply  justified  the  founding  of  this  so¬ 
ciety.  The  wide  favor  which  has  greeted  its 
publications,  bi  -  monthly  Annals,  with  their  ; 
supplements,  testifies  not  only  to  the  widespread  , 
influence  of  the  Academy  in  our  own  countiy,  ^ 
but  also,  as  welf,  to  the  interest  felt  in  its  work  ' 
oy  foreign  scholars  in  Canada.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  as  shown  by  arti-  ' 
cles  submitted  from  each  of  these  countries-  ^ 
The  supplements  to  the  Annals  have  contained 
valuable  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  paper  by  Dr.  Billings  has  been  translated); 
into  several  foreign  languages,  and  has  been  tto  . 
cause  of  much  discussion  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  translation  of  Meitzen’s  great  work  oik 
Statistics  opened  a  new  era  in  American  ooU^« 
ate  instruction,  as  it  made  possible  for  tl)R,flola, 
time  the  introduction  of  thorough  tut-bodc. 
training  in  the  Science  of  Statistcis  into  - 
colleges  and  universities.  The  numbers  issuw 
are  distributed  with  great  care,  none  being  givoa- 
away  except  on  special  request,  yet  it  is  neces-* 
sary  to  print  8,500  copies  of  each  edition,  that., 
is,  a  volume  of  150  pages  every  eight  weeks.  ^ 

With  the  number  for  February,  The  Forum- 
completes  its  twelfth  volume,  under  couditioii»  ; 
which  make  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  land¬ 
mark  in  American  literature.  The  dominant  . 
idea  in  the  establishment  of  The  Forum  was  to-  ' 
create  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  the  great  ; 
problems  that  press  for  solution  in  the  United 
States.  A  broad  view  of  American  progress, 
during  recent  years  brings  home  to  every 
thoughtful  student  the  conviction  that  we  arer 
living  in  a  time  richer  both  in  results  and  ilk  < 
promise  than  any  preceding  time.  To  encour-  , 
age  discussion  of  all  important  new  subjeotsi 
and  of  new  phases  of  ola  subjects,  a  company 
of  literary  men,  six  years  ago,  established  Thar 
Forum,  not  primarily  as  a  commercial  enter-\;_ 
prise,  but  as  a  great  public  institution.  TlMe. 
reception  that  it  met  proved  at  once  the  < 
rectness  of  the  analysis  they  made;  it  greir.v 


itself  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  in  a  literara- 
sense.  The  Forum  has  recently  sent  out  Dr.  J.f 
M.  Rice,  a  well-equipped  student  of  all  the.. 
European  educationfu  systems,  to  make  a  special 
investigation  of  the  practical  working  of  on^? 
public  school  systems  in  the  principal  cities  off 
the  United  States,  and  the  articles  from  him. 
will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  next  voU 
ume.  Other  enterprises  of  a  similar  sort  are  ia^ 
process  of  arrangement.  '  >- 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  Life  in  Ancient  Egy 

and  Assyria.  Illustrated ;  G.  Maep4ro. - New  Fng-C. 

mente:  John  Tyndall. - The  Horse;  'William  Henryf 

Flower. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  Samuel  Ckowther 

Jesee  Page. - Jeanette,  Lucy  Taylor. - The  W: 

and  the  Wave;  J.  Munro. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  In  the  Time  of  Blokness 
George  Hodges. 

£.  F.  Dutton  and  Company:  The  Symmetry  < 

Life;  Philllpe  Brooks. - Ethical  Christianity; 

Price  Hughes. 

American  Tract  Society :  Studies  in  the  Christiai 

Evidences;  Alexander  Mair. - Memories  of 

bourne ;  Benjamin  Beddow.  Commented  on  by  0. 

H.  Spurgeon. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  Miserere.  A  Musieal  StiRy;^^^ 
Mabel  Wagnalls.  ^ 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston :  French  Fairy 
Tales ;  Edited  by  Edwa^  S.  Joynes. 

Geo.  S.  Elarris  and  Sons,  Philadelphia:  Greek 
Truths  Simply  Told ;  Gtoorge  L.  Weed. 

Columbia  College :  The  History  of  Municipal  OwR.' 
ership  of  Land  on  Manhattan  Island;  George 
ton  Black.  ■ 

PERlODIOALIiS. 

For  December :  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore.  £ 

For  January:  Nineteenth  Century;  Uttell 
tin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society ;  Pres 
rian  Quarterly;  Arena;  The  Thinker;  B<x>k  N 
Medical  Mirror. 


For  February:  Popular  Science  Monthly;  O 
tauquan;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Harper*i 
Homiletic  Review ;  Seaman’s  Magazine ;  North 
loan  Review;  St.  Nicholas;  Scribner’s;  Atlanttf 


